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Art. I.—Journal of a Voyage from Okkak, on the Coast of Labrador, 
to Ungava Bay, westward of Cape Chudleigh ; undertaken to explore 
the Coast, and visit the Esquimaux in that unknown Region. By 
BenJAMIN KoutMerstTerR and Georce Kmocn, Missionaries of 
the Church of Unitas Fratrum, or United Brothers. Pp. 83.— 
Seeley. 






To the most distant parts of the known and habitable world 
the light of the gospel is spreading its benign influence. The 
Ethiopian and the Esquimaux alike eagerly receive its precepts; 
they are rapidly converting from idolatry to Christianity, and 
thus attaining a rank among civilized nations. 
To the benignity of different Missionary Societies are our dis- 
tant fellow creatures chiefly indebted for the blessings of our 
holy religion. In an address of the Church Missionary Asso- 
ciation, in the present year, to the inhabitants of London, it is 
observed, that, ‘* according to a general calculation, one thou- 
sand millions of men are still involved in Pagan darkness, desti- 
tute of the light of divine truth, without a Saviour, without 
hope, and without God in the world; two hundred millions are 
the deluded votaries of the impostor Muhammed; and not 
above one hundred millions profess the faith of Christ in its 
purity, free from the corruptions and superstitions of the Greek 
and Roman churches. Such is the field of labour before us: 
the work it presents is glorious and arduous; the object, infi- 
nite; and the end, glorious. It is not fame, or riches, or the 
conquest of the world; but for an object far more important— 
the salvation of immortal souls. It is to make men wise and 
happy, to prepare them for a better state—to prepare them for 
the realms of eternal glory; and no time should be lost, for 
‘the night cometh when no man can work.’ ” 
Crit. Rey. Vou. I. August, 1815. P 
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The religious society of Unrras Fratrum is a distinct body 
from the Missionary Institutions in London, and less known to 
British readers. Their principal settlement is in a village built 
by themselves, and named Fulnec, after a town in Moravia, 
from which country they were obliged to emigrate, in conse- 
quence of their religious tenets. There are also other Moravian 
settlements in this country, viz. at Oakbrook, in Derbyshire, 
and Fairfield, in Lancashire; and they, again, have societies in 
many of the principal towns. Fulnec, we are told, presents a 
striking and agreeable view from an hill opposite, whilst the 
style and extensiveness of its principal buildings, together with 
the pleasing symmetry unusual in the plan of a village, arrests 
the attention, and rouses the curiosity of the inquisitive tra- 
veller. Et consists, principally, of two long and neatly-paved 
streets, the buildings of which have an appearance of great 
propréte and regularity. In the centre is the chapel, remarkable 
for its elegance and simplicity. On each side are spacious 
apartments; the one for the single men, and the other for the 
single women. In front is an elegant terrace leading to the 
burying ground, and beyond an extensive range of meadows, 
which in summer exhibit the most smiling appearance of ver- 
dure and fertility. Little more than half a century ago this 
now beautiful spot was a dreary waste; a swamp overgrown 
with moss and bulrushes, or furze and heath. But what is the 
cultivation of the barren, or the building of a town, to an asso- 
ciation of men who explore unknown regions to disseminate 
the principles of their religion? The colonists subsist on the 
produce of their manufactures, and apply the surplus to the 
sending of missionaries to foreign countries, and acts of bene- 
volence. 

The United Brethren, with less resources, have not been 
behind either churchmen or dissenters in the Propagation of 
the Gospel. They have missionary establishments from the 
Arctic regions to the torrid sands of Africa. On the coast of 
Labrador they have three settlements, viz. Okkak, Nain, and 
Hopedale ; and the object of the present voyage, was the 
establishment of others in the more distant parts of Ungava 
Bay. It was, like Mr. Campbell’s missionary expedition to 
Africa, attended with toil and danger, but performed in a 
climate widely different; the one party being exhausted by 
heat and parched with thirst; the other, bound by ice, and 
pinched with cold—the former penetrating into the interior of 
an unknown country, the latter coasting on dangerous seas 
where the European mariner had seldom unfurled his sail. 
Mr. Campbell found at Cape Town a converted Hottentot who 
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proved a faithful guide over the mountains; and Messrs. 
Koh!meister and Kmock were equally fortunate in employing 
an Esquimaux of their society, who safely steered their vessel 
over the boisterous waves of the Northern Ocean. 

This converted Esquimaux was named Jonathan, of whom 
frequent mention is made in the journal—indeed to him were 
our Missionaries principally indebted for the success of their 
voyage. 


“* He was a man of superior understanding and skill, possessed 
of uncommon presence of mind in difficulties and dangers, and at 
Hopedale considered as the principal person or chief of his nation. 
But he was now ready to forsake all, and to go and reside at 
Okkak, among strangers, having no authority or pre-eminence, 
and to undertake a voyage of unknown length and peril, from 
whence he could not be sure of a safe and speedy return before 
the ice might set in, and confine him upon an unknown shore, 
during the whole of a second winter. There was, however, one 
consideration which outweighed every other in his mind, and 
made him, according to his own declaration, forget all difficulties 
and dangers. He hoped that the proposed voyage to his country- 
men in the north would, in time, be a means of their becom- 
ing acquainted with the gospel of Christ, and partakers of the 
same blessings which he now enjoyed. This made him willing 
to accept of the call without any hesitation. Nor did he ever, 
during the whole voyage, forsake that generous principle, by 
which he was first influenced ; but his cheerful, firm, and faithful 
conduct proved, under all circumstances, most honourable to the 
character of a true convert to Christianity.” 


The vessel in which they embarked belonged to Jonathan, 
so that he was both owner and captain. Mr. Kohlmeister 
having passed seventeen years of his life in Labrador, deserved- 
ly beloved both by Christians and Pagans, there was no want of 
an interpreter; he had also acquired a knowledge of the 
quadrant, and make some progress in various branches of 
science. 

It was not until the 23d of June that the ice opened a 
passage for them to commenee their voyage. The parting was 
affecting : 

“« All the Esquimaux met at the chapel, and in the most af- 
fectionate manner, and with many tears, bid our company fare- 
well. They were the more affected with grief on this occasion, 
as the greatest part of our Esquimaux thought the voyage im- 
practicable, and expected that we should all perish in doubling 
Cape Chudleigh, on account of the violence of the currents, 
setting round the cape, and the many rocks and islands which 
stretch from it towards the north. Reports had likewise been 
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circulated of the hostile disposition of the Esquimaux in the Un- 
gaven Bay; and it was boldly asserted, that if ever we got there 
alive, we should never return. An old conjuror Atsugarsuk, had 
been particularly active in spreading these reports. We cannot 
deny but that they occasioned some apprehension in our minds, 
but being fully determined to venture in the name of God, and of 
trusting to his protection, we were thankful that they failed to 
produce the intended effect upon Jonathan, our guide, and the 
other Esquimaux, who were to go with us, and who all remained 
firm.” 


These consisted of four families; one of which was that of 
Jonas, the son of Jonathan, his wife and five children; another 
of Paul, the nephew of the captain, who was next in command 
and activity to Jonathan; they set sail with a moderate wind, 
which was a fortunate circumstance, as they soon found them- 
selves among drift ice, the shoals of which it was difficult to 
avoid; but they safely cast anchor at Nuugorome, where they 
found several of the converted Esquimaux, “who had there taken 
up their summer station. Among them was Solomon, who 


“had formerly been a communicant member of Okkak con- 
gregation, but could not resist the temptation of going to the 
north to feast with the heathen Esquimaux, whenever they had 
caught a live, or found a dead, whale. On such occasions he was 
induced to commit many irregularities and sins, but always re- 
turned to us witha shew of great contrition and repentance. Af- 
ter many relapses, he was informed that this would do no longer, 
but that if he went out again to these heathenish feasts he would 
be excluded. He isa sensible well disposed man, and perceived 
the justice of the sentence; but his love of that species of amuse- 
ment overcame all his good resolutions. He not only went out 
again, but took also another wife; a step which of course exclu- 
ded him from our fellowship. Yet he is very desirous that his 
children may receive a Christian education, and remain faithful to 
the precepts of the gospel. 


The Esquimaux are ingenious: their fishing tackle is fabri- 
cated with considerable skill, an earnest of their capability of 
quickly learning such arts as would conduce to their comfort. 
Whales and seals form a principal part of their food; there is a 
species of the latter which will sometimes weigh from five to six 
hundred weight. They also hunt the red deer; but, as the 
African delights in feeding on the carcase of a lion or a tyger, 
so do the Esquimaux prefer the coarse flesh of the whale or the 
seal. A keen appetite, however, gave a relish to a meal of the 
latter to our Missionaries, which tasted somewhat like beef, but 
when cold, it acquired an oily taste. Its heating qualities ren- 
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der it, however, imprudent for a person unaccustomed to such 
food, to make a practice of eating it. 

Kangertlsoak, where they next anchored, is represented 
to be anagreeable place. There they went on shore, and being 
Sunday, the Christian Esquimaux families were gathered to- 
gether, and received their visitors with the most lively expres- 
sions of affection and gratitude. Oneof the women, who had 
forsaken the church, seated herself at a little distance from the 
rest, saying with contrition, ‘* that she was unworthy of being 
numbered with them.” 

The voyagers, during a calm, were greatly annoyed by mus- 
quitoes ; they filled their tents, which they occasionally pitched 
on shore, with smoke, to drive away their winged tormentors. 
Sea-gulls and other fowls, never before perhaps interrupted 
by the intrusion of man, flew with loud screams over their heads, 
as if to warn off their unwelccme visitors. At another time, a 
stranded whale afforded them no pleasant sight. It occupied a 
space of about thirty feet in diameter, was much shattered, 
and in a decaying state. A quantity of blubber was cut off its 
lips by the Esquimaux, but the greater part was lost, as they 
had no means of conveying it toOkkak. Here, as indeed in 
every part of the voyage, the natives shewed great willingness 
to assist the Missionaries, and towed them into Nachvac: the 
groupes on shore received them with shouts of joy, and musquets 
were fired in every direction. These people were modest, ra- 
ther bashful in their behaviour; and did not assail the strangers 
with begging, which had been troublesome at other places, 
There was no instance of stealing: thieves are regarded by the 
Esquimaux in general with abhorrence; yet now and then, if 
they can do it without detection, they will make a little free 
with their neighbour’s property. They attended prayers morn- 
ing and evening in silence, and with apparent devotion. 

On the 17th of July our party were again detained by drift 
ice, so that they once more pitched their tents on shore; and 
regaled on salmon trout, which are caught in every creek and 
inlet. The surrounding mountains were high, steep, and bare; 
verdure is found only in the vallies. 

Here Jonas addressed his brethren; and his harangue seemed 
to make a deep impression on their minds. One of their leaders 
or captains exclaimed, with great eagerness, that he was “ de- 
termined to be converted to Jesus’’—another made the same 
declaration, and added, that he *‘ would no longer live among 
the Heathens.”’ In the evening they met at Jonathan’s tent, 
and were equally attentive to his discourse, 
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«« The Esquimaux delight in singing and music. As to national 
songs they have nothing deserving of that name; and the various 
collectors of their precious morsels in our day, would find their 
labour lost in endeavouring to harmonize the incantations of their 
sorcerers and witches, which more resemble the howlings of 
wolves and growlings of bears, than any thing human. But 
though the hymn and psalm tunes of the Brethren’s church are 
mostly of ancient construction, and, though rich in harmony, have 
no airy melodies to make them easily understood by unmusical 
ears, yet the Esquimaux soon learn to sing them correctly; and 
the voices of the women are remarkably sweet and well tuned. 
Brother Kohlmeister having given one of the children a toy flute, 
Paul took it, and immediately picked out the proper stops in 
playing several tunes upon it, as well as the instrument would 
admit. Brother Kmoch having takena violin with him, the same 
Esquimaux likewise took it up, and it was not long before he found 
out the manner of producing the different notes.” 


On the next landing Mr. Kmoch shot a hare. This animal 
is white in winter and grey in summer. In _ severe weather the 
breed multiplies so rapidly, that, though excellent food, the peo- 


ple are almost satiated with it. This happened last year at 
Okkak. 


«An Esquimaux travelling bed consists of a large bag of red deer 
skin, with the hair turned inward, covered with seal skin, the hair 
turned outward. Itis furnished with a broad flap to cover the 
mouth, and astrap to fasten down the flap. This bag compre- 
hends the whole apparatus of an Esquimaux bed room. Having 
undressed, the traveller creeps into it, and a kind neighbour having 
shut him up close by fastening the strap, he leaves him to sleep 
till morning, when he helps him outagain. In summer the flap is 
dispensed with. The invention, however, is of European origin, 
and aluxury introduced by the Missionaries; for an Esquimaux 
lies down in his clothes without further preparation.” 


This contrivance, while attended in using it by a second per- 
son, must doubtless afford much comfort in a country where the 
luxury of a bed is unknown; but should the occupier have 
occasion to leave his dormitory when no “ kind neighbour’’ is 
at hand, he may find himself as fast as a rogue in the stocks, 
and pressed worse than a maniac ina strait jacket. 

Viewing some ruins of Greenland houses, our journalists ob - 
serve that— 


«« The Esquimaux have a tradition that the Greenlanders came 
originally from Canada, and settled on the outermost islands of 
this coast; but never penetrated into the country before they were 
driven eastward to Greenland. This report gains some credit, 
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from the state in which the above-mentioned ruins are found. 
They consist in the remains of walls and graves, with a low stone 
enclosure round the tomb, covered with a slab of the same mate- 
rial. They have been discovered on the islands near Nain, and, 


though sparingly, all along the whole eastern coast; but we saw 
none in Ungava Bay.” 


On the 1st of August the Missionaries found their vessel in 
imminent danger of being crushed to pieces by the floating ice, 
and the whole crew perishing. They cried to the Lord for help, 
and by the greatest exertions from morn till night, they at 
length succeeded in working through the floating masses. It 
but ill accords with this part of the narrative, to find, that imme- 
diately after returning thanks to Providence, they landed, and 
‘** robbed some old Esquimaux graves of the wooden utensils, 
which it is the superstitious practice of the heathen to lay beside 
the corpses of their owners, with old tent-poles, &c. and thus 
obtained fuel sufficient for our cookery.” 

After this act, which in England would be deemed sacri- 
legious, it is coolly observed— 


** Wood will not decay by mere exposure to the air of Labrador, 
but wastes away gradually: and after forty or more years, the 
wood found in the graves is still fit for use.” 


We are not in the least surprised to find that there exist 
superstitious prejudices among the tribes of these remote Indian 
nations, when we contemplate a similar weakness in the lower 
classes of our own country—particularly in the isles of Scotland, 
where tradition still maintains its enchantment under the spell of 
imaginary fable, while the embers that smoke in the hut, serve 
by their glimmer to shew the fearful countenances of those who 
listen with affrighted delight to the gloomy delusions of ages 
long past. 

On the northern cost of America the flowing of the tide is 
terrific. In the Bay of Fundy the sea rolls upon the land 
mountains high, and with such surprising rapidity, that swine, 
routing at low water for testaceous fish, though running from 
the danger at the utmost speed, and squealing with terror, have 
been overwhelmed and drowned. Our missionaries give the 
' following account of this phenomenon in Labrador. 


** We never durst cast anchor in less than eight or nine fathom 
water, lest at ebb tide we should find ourselves a-ground, or even 
high and dry. Once, on rising, to our great surprise, we found 
ourselves left by the tide in a shallow pool of water, surrounded 
by rocky hills; nor could we at all discover the situation of our 
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skin boat, till after the water had began to rise, and raised us 
above the banks of our watery dungeon; when, with great asto- 
nishment, not being able to find it on the surface of the sea, and 
accidentally directing our eyes upwards, we Saw it perched on the 
top of aconsiderable eminence, and apparently onshore. We then 
landed, and, ascending a rising ground, beheld with some terror 
the wonderful changes occasioned by the tides. Our course was 
visible to the extent of two or three English miles; but the sea 
had left it, and we were obliged to remain in this dismal place till 
about noon before the water had risen sufficiently to carry us out.” 


Great dread is entertained by the Esquimaux of the Indians, 


«« When we got to our boat, we found that all the women had 
taken refuge in it, thinking they had seen Indians onshore. The 
men therefore immediately landed, to take care of the forsaken 
tents. This was, no doubt, a false alarm, for we never discovered 
any traces of them during our stay. To the south of Hopedale 
the Indians and the Esquimaux sometimes meet; but, as the for- 
mer seek to cultivate friendship, quarrels and bloodshed seldom 
occur. In Ungava, though they often exchange tokens of friend- 
ship, they are apt to give way to their natural jealousies; and pro- 
vocations being aggravated, their meetings now and then termi- 
nate in murder.” 


The manner of cooking, the kitchens, and dinner-parties of 
the Esquimaux, are thus described— 


“« Meat is boiled with the blood in it, and the addition of some 
water. When it is sufficiently done, that is, according to the Un- 
gava custom, when half warm, the women take it out of the pot, 
and serve it up ona piece of stone, if on shore, and on a piece of 
board if at sea. Then the person, who has caught the seal or 
game, proclaims, with great vociferation, that the men may come 
and sit down to eat. Such exertion of voice, however, seems 
hardly necessary, as the Esquimaux are very acute at hearing when 
they are invited to dinner. When the men have done, the women 
sit down, having taken good care beforehand that their share is 
secured. The Esquimaux customs never permit men and women 
to sit together. at a meal. It sometimes happens, that having had 
goed success, one huntsman’s feast is hardly over, before another 
proclaims the invitation to his banquet. This is never suffered to 
pass unnoticed, while the power of cramming down one morsel 
after another remains. Thus they will continue eating till they 
are scarcely able to breathe, and then lie down to sleep off the 
effects of their gluttony. Indeed their excessive voraciousness on 
such occasions produces, especially after long fasting, all the 
symptoms of drunkenness. They forget under its sensual influ- 
ence, all moderation, and abandon themselves to the most-disgust- 
ing abominations.” 
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The weather indicated the approach of winter towards the 
latter end of August, occasioning dreadful storms; in one of 
which our party were in the most imminent danger. Jonathan 
and Jonas became uneasy at the thoughts of advancing farther 
northward, which the Missionaries had pro , as they had 
* not yet obtained their aim.”’ Still, though their Esquimaux 
companions, inured to the rigours of the climate and acquainted 
with the dangers of the coast, feared to proceed, the Mission- 
aries determined to brave all dangers, if they could only per- 
suade their navigators to persevere in the voyage. So true were 
these worthy men to their trust—so earnest in the cause of 
religion ! ' 

Their progress hitherto had been tedious, having in six days 
coasted but fifteen miles; andthe River Koksoak, the utmost 
limits of their proposed visit, was yet seventy or eighty miles 
distant. By means of prayer and intercession, they brought 
Jonathan and his son to consent to further explore these dreary 
regions, and in a few days arrived at the place of their destina- 
tion. 


“ August the 25th. This was a joyful day, on which at last we saw 
our hopes realized, and the principal aim of our journey attained. 
The sun rose beautifully, and announced a delightful day. The 
estuary of the Koksoak lies, according to observation taken, in 
58. 36. N. latitude, nearly the same as Okkak. To the west the 
country is called by the Esquimaux, Assokak, the coast turning 
again to the W.N.W. This river, therefore, seems to be. the 
most southern of the coast. It appeared to us to be about as 
broad as the Thames at Gravesend. Its depth sufficient for a 
man of war. Its general direction from north to south. We 
reckened it to be about 600 or 700 miles from Okkak; and Killi- 
neck orCape Chudleigh, half way.” 


So far were the strangers from meeting the hostility that had 
been apprehended on their departure from Okkak, that the in- 
habitants of Ungava Bay received them with shouts of joy. 
Guns were fired from the vessel, and answered by some fowling 
pieces from the shore. The men, by various gesticulations, ex- 
pressed their pleasure—the women answered with loud excla- 
mations—and the children gave a loose to their joy by running 
to and fro on the strand. The Missionaries soon made choice 
of a place for another settlement. 


‘A fine slope extends for about half an English mile, bounded on 
each extremity by a hill, on each of which we erected high signals. 
The land is even and dry. Juniper, currants, and other berries, 
grow herein abundance, and rivulets run out of the wood ata 
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distance of a few hundred paces from exch other. ‘The slope faces 
the §. 8. &. and we nimed it Pi/gerruh ( Pilgrim's rest.) Brother 
Kohimeister made drawings of the situation.” 


The Esquimaux, though in the most abject state of igno- 
rance, seem to be by nature hospitable and kind to strangers. 
The.people of Ungava, it does not appear, knew of the coming 
of the Missionaries: yet finding that white men were approach- 
ing their shore, they ran to meet and bid them welcome. 
They attended prayers; and though most of them had never 
seen an European, the captain exclaimed, “‘ Let us, my friends, 
all be converted to Jesus.’’ On the departure of their visitors, 
they called out, “‘ Come soon again, we shall always be looking 
for you.”’ 

Onlyasingle week could our missionaries devote to these 
anxiouspeople. Onthe 8th of September more snow had fallen, 
and the whole country had a wintery appearance. The next 
day, the wind was favourable, strong, and felt quite warm, which 
enabled them to make an hundred miles in fourteen hours; 
but they were all drenched with the spray of the sea, and fre- 
quent, showers of rain. The, remainder of their homeward 
voyage was not attended with many delays: and they soon 
reached Okkak, the place of their departure. There they were 
weleomed with tears of joy, and the Esquimaux joined them in 
the praise of God for their return in safety. The voyage lasted 
from the 25th June to the 4th of October, and its length was 
calculated to be from twelve to thirteen hundred miles, a. 














Art. 11. —A Visit to Paris in 1814; being a Review of the Morat, 
Political, Intellectual, and Social Condition of the French Capital. 
By Joun Scorr. 8vo. Pp.409 Longman and Co, 


Tis book is full of pompous pretension, vague slander, and 
gratuitous calumny. We know uot indeed, how long the au- 
thor resided in Paris, or into what classes of its society he was 
admitted; but this we know, and it is sufficient, that the tem- 
per of predetermined, brutal hostility in which nearly the whole 
of his observations are conceived, and his evident disposition 
‘to insolent depreciation, make us almost forget the flippancy of 
his remarks in the detestation of their malignity. He is igno- 
rant, assumptive, and vulgar—to a degree that it would be 
difficult to match in any writer, dead or living: mauseously inde- 
cent while he is professing the finest regard for decorum ;: and 
rebuking in others the very defects so offensively conspicuous 
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in himself. -- His very motto is an odious advertisement of the 
low and empty boasting to which he is wedded. Mr. Scott is 

not a gentleman, and his intolerable rudeness is only to be sub- 

dued by rough reprehension. A mild and sensible errorist may 

be argued with—the braggadocio must be scowrged into’ sub- 

mission. 

Mr. John Scott, is, doubtlessly, a very superb individtial in 
his own estimation, however little he may be in that of others. 
Take him at his word, and all the excellencies of the excellent 
men who ever adorned the world, concentrate their lustre in 
this ‘‘ Editor of the Champion!’’ Adam Smith might take 
lessons from him in Political Economy—Demosthenes and 
Cicero might improve by attending with due respect to this 
oracle of eloquence :—from this moral scientialist Socrates, and 
Epictetus, and Seneca, might catch new liglits—Milton might 
a from his poetical suggestions—Michael- Agnolo and Phi 

ias listen with advantage to his criticisms on’ sculpture—Pal+ 
ladio and Vitruvius treasure up his architectaral hints—Apellés 
and Rubens learn from him the true doctrines 6f their art— 
Napo.Eon be instructed by his military knowledge—and Plato, 
and Aristotle, and Cicero, and Machiavelli, arid ALGERNON 
Sipney, imbibe new maxims of government frorfi this un- 
changed, unchangeable lover and “ champion” of Domestic and 
Foreign Freedom. Yes: could we place faith in ‘his assertions 
and atrogance, we might consider Mr. John Scott as a living 
Encyclopedia; but seeing in him nought but the self-conceited 
scidlist, who, while he has scarcely a sound thought upon any 
subject, prates with a most disgusting and impertinent vanity 
upon all, we are rather disposed to liken him unto a fool’s 
common-place-hbook—an animated, perambulating storehouse of 
variously-collected, ill-assorted, and heterogeneous freaks. and 
frenzies, which, if they deserve castigation for their malignancy, 
do yet excite laughter by their absurdity. 

We now descend to minuter puvishment, and the infliction 
of topical pains. 

The preface of this vain and vulgar volume must: not pass 
without some deterging observation. We notice it, chiefly for 
its mischievous tendencv to confirm in weak minds the preju- 
dices against Napoleon and the French people which have been 
so industriously disseminated. Thus open Mr. John Scott’s 

preliminary remarks. 


« Sinee this work was completed, a change of the political si- 
tuation of Franee has occurred,’ (the Restoration of Napoleon) 
** which: has confirmed many of its statements, but. which has also 
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rendered.a great part of what was written obsolete and’ inappli- 
eable. The volume, therefore, has been kept back from the -pub- 
lic generally,” (the public would have been well satisfied had it 
been kept back altogether) “‘ for a week or two, in order that the 
passages in question might be expunged,” * * * * * * 
**The probable influence of the Bourbon government on France, 
the conduct of the king (!!) and princes (!!) of that family’? (What 
family? a government is not a family) ‘and the state of parties 
in Paris, with reference to the restored Rulers, are the subjects of 
remark which have been withdrawn from this work. Some pains, 
and considerable room, had been devoted to their discussion, and, 
indeed, under the /ate circumstances of that country, they naturally 
formed principal themes of observation: but the events that have 
recently happened, though in no measure proving the inaccuracy 
of what had been prepared for publication under these heads,” 
(on the contrary, we assure Mr. John Scott that we are convinced 
that those events proved the complete accuracy of the withdrawn 
remarks) “ have disinclined me towards sending it out in the shape 
in which it exists. The character of the Bourbon government 
forms, indeed, a fair and important subject for examination, in 
éonnection with the revolution by which it has been subverted,— 
but it will easily be conceived that there may be sufficient reasons for 
not now publishing what was written in regard to it, when it seemed the 
éstablished influence, under which France was to REFORM (!!!) her so- 
ciety and her institutions.” 


In the whole course of our critical jurisdiction we do not re- 
member to have perused a baser and more abominable confes- 
sion of panderism to the worst and meanest of causes, than this. 
This Mr. John Scott—can he be an Englishman? What! the 
Restoration of Napoleon (a sovereign to blacken whose charac- 
ter seems to have been one of the great inducements to the 
publication of his worthless sheets) makes it necessary and na- 
tural in him to withdraw remarks written in the presumption 
that he would never be recalled! Of what nature must those 
remarks have been? It is as clear as the Thames at Staines, 
that had they been in the least degree favourable to the Capets, 
the ‘‘ Editor of the Champion”’ would, upon the Restoration 
of Napoleon, have been more inclined to have swelled, and 
given to them an higher colouring, than ‘ disinclined’’ to 
publish them im the shape in which they, at the period of those 
events, existed. His withdrawing them, then, is to be imputed 
simply to a motive so vile, that we sicken at the idea of living 
in an age that can tolerate its existence. Acquainted as we are 
with the lengths to which zeal for his party and. opinions will 
carry almost every person, but more especially those upon 
whose minds the principles of our Constitution have not, been 
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permitted to exert their wholesome energies, we did'not, cers 
tainly, imagine that, even in this brazen era, any writer could 
bring himself to the utterance of such a revolting confession: 
so open and audacious an avowal, that he * keeps back’’ what 
he knows to be THE TRUTH—and to the exposition of which, he 
informs us, *‘ some pains, and CONSIDERABLE ROOM had been 
devoted.’’ And why? because, though this is not expressly 
stated, the developement of his observations will tend to give 
new lustre, by contrast, to the party whom he is resolved to in= 
jure by misrepresentation and vulgar reproach. We gather 
more matter of accusation against the Capets from this imprus 
dent baseness on the part of their *‘ champion,”’ than volumes, 
written by their opponents, could afford us. We take it, every 
reasonable and unprejudiced mind will take it, as a full and un- 
equivocal declaration of the total unfitness of that family to 
conduct the government of France in a manner conducive to 
the happiness, dignity, and (we will gall Mr. John Scott) GLory 
of the nation. Yes! this man keeps back his observations on 
the Capets, that the resuscitation of the legitimate government 
may not derive an heightened brilliancy from the anarchical 
mismanagement of the preceding despotism. Yes! thissman 
keeps back his observations on the abuses he had witnessed, and 
launches out, at every opportunity, into the lowest scurrility 
against Napoleon for errors of which he had simply heard the 
unproved report. When the power of the Capets seemed “the 
established influence,’’ Mr. John Scott was sufficiently prompt 
to make and publish his remarks on their misgovernment—i. é 
when the evil seemed permanently settled, this honest person 
had no objection to expose it, and deride the people who 
would become its victims; but when it appeared probable that 
it would be swept away for ever as a thing abhorred of God and 
man, this worthy partisan of Filmer ‘withdraws’’ his observa- 
tions, and, having nothing to say in favour of his idols, at- 
tempts to forward their interests by vagrant calumnies on their 
expellers, and the hero whom they again called to the throne. 
Mr. John Scott talks of the < refor m’’ of French socié 
and French institutions by the Capets, and his book aboun 
with this particular species of insult. It is laughable enough, 
to be sure; but its absurdity must not be the buckler of its i= 
solence. He has heard his masters use this impudent term to- 
ward the noble nation whom they have been employing their 
whole lives in abusing, and wasting the blood and treasure of 
England in crushing, and he is their slavish echo. We will, if 
Mr. John Scott will excuse the Iricism, answer this remark. of 
his by aquestion. ‘Taking it for granted that the French people 
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really stand in need of reform (which we fotally deny) shall 
they seek it from the man who, at St. Quen, broke his plighted 
honour with them and their representatives ? 

The remainder of the Preface is cheaply and cunningly made 
up with extracts from a Sunday paper, whose name we first be- 
came acquainted with iv the title-page of this sanctwm sanc- 
torum of malice and detraction. A few poimts we shall eom- 
ment upon, solely to shew Mr. John Scott’s proneness to false- 
hood, natural leaning toward self-contradiction, and eold bru- 
tality of disposition. And the first point we shall touch upon 
is what-may be called an ethical falsehood. He says, that un- 
der the Imperial Government, 


** Talent was disciplined so as to leave it but its sagacity and 
dérterity, while iis fine sensi’ ilities, and nice taste for sim- 
plicity and truth, were destroyed as worse than inconvenient.” 


More absolute nonsense than this we never read. If talent 
be so disciplined as to leave it its sagacity and deaterity, talent 
retains all that discipline found it possessed of, with this differ- 


ence simply,—that its sagacity will be found sharpened, and its 


dexterity improved, by the tactics of discipline. Its ** sense 
dbilities’’ will become more delicate, and its ‘‘ taste’’ more re- 
fined. If this were not so, what and where would be the power 
of discipline, that is, education? Mr. John Scott puts forth 
and advocates the most ridiculous of all propositions—for his 
words, propertly interpreted, lead, inevitably, to this conclusion, 
that education darkens, and ignorance enlightens. Should Mr. 
John Scott say, ‘You have mis-stated my meaning,—l in- 
tended the moral consideration of the question :’’ we answer, 
that, allowing him the advantage of meaning that which he has 
not expressed, still he would only escape from one absurdity to 
fall into another, and one which is, at the least, as laughable. 
The ‘sensibilities’ and ‘taste’’ of talent are perfectly dis- 
tinct from, and have nothing to do with, moral sensibility, 
Morals and talent have no more natural connexion with each 
other, than wood with iron, or gold with silver. A very moral 
man may be naturally a dunce; a man of genius may be natue 
rally.a villain; and while it is granted that education may cor- 
rect the inherent viciousness of the latter, though it will not 
strengthen the weakness of the former, yet, as Mr. John Scott 
has supposed his man of talent to be a moral man, i. e. since 
he has employed talent and virtue as convertible terms, he 
can derive no advantage from their separate and distinet con- 
sideration ; and the question, as far as regards his view of it, is 
left precisely where it was. We quit this point, not without 
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submitting the following query to Mr. John Scott’s experience. 
Besides the moral dunee, and immoral man of talent, is there 
not a third species of being—the man who is at once imm 
and stupid? 
The next falsehood we shall observe upon is a more gross 
and evident violation of truth. He charges Napoleon with the 
infraction of “every pledge he has made, not excepting his 
abdication for hims« lf and heirs.’” Fataer oF Justice, grat 
us patience! Napoleon broke the Treaty of Fontainbleau’ 
But we will put the curb upon our English feelings. fw the 
first place, we wiil content ourselves with asking this most au+ 
dacious perverter of facts a few general questions: Who broke 
the Treaty of Luneville? Who broke the Treaty of Campo- 
Formio? Who broke the Treaty of Tilsit? We suppose, ins 
deed, that Mr. John Scott, with all that hardened aud unre- 
penting assurance which places him even below the vulgar 
writers in some of our daily journals, would answer—N apoleen, 
But we would tell this man that they were broken by Napoleon’s 
énemies; and, if he should still have the effrontery to persist, 
strike him into silence by referring him to the State Papers'6n 
those Treaties. But Mr. John Scott, when he accuses Napo- 
leon of infringing the Treaty of Fontainbleau, commits an error 
which we can only impute to a motive, at the least, as oppré- 
brious as that which appears, beyond dispute, to have governed 
him in the keeping back his observations on the Capetian admi- 
nistration; and the taking it for granied that Napoleon broke 
the Treaty by which he, conditionally, abdicated the French and 
Italian Thrones, is precisely in that low spirit of consciously- 
unfounded calumny towards the Abdicator which has ever bee 
bubbling from the envenomed lips of his accusers. Is Mr. 
John Scott prepared to prove, rigidly and unanswerably prove, 
that the conditions of that Treaty, instead of being notoriously 
and shockingly set at nought, were minutely and punctiliously 
fulfilled? ‘The stipulated passports for his Empress, and the 
Prince, for whom, by the way, he could not abdicate,—were 
they given? The covenanted revenue,—was a Napoleon’ of it 
ever paid? The rewards of the army, secured by that Treaty, 
—has the army received them? The property, moveable and 
immoveable, of the Emperor and his Family, the security 6f 
which that Treaty guaranteed,—was it sequestrated? ‘Tlie 
rincipality promised to Eugene-Napoleon,—has the King: éf 
Bavaria’s son-in-law beheld, wil! he ever behold, that premise 
realized ? 
If Mr. John Scott can triumphantly answer these questions, 
his cause will be sounder than any arguments he is.able to use, 
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could make it appear. . But if, as the world. knows:is,.the fact, 
he cannot, we, request. him, in, the name .of .English Honour; 
not. to.insult his readers with so flagrant a dereliction from ‘the 
language of truth, w-tise 
-oaMr.John Scott, with a zeal very contrary to that enthusiasm; 
mistaken or not, which induced the publication of certain Yeu 
anarks in a well-known journal,* says in his preface, that Na- 
poleow ‘fcamé back through a purely military movement ;”’ 
and it pi220 of his book appear the following corroboratite 
reinarks: eich 


* Speaking from what I have observed myself, 1 would say, that 
the Jargest mass of public opinion in France was from One ‘extise 
or other,’ (elegant phraseology!) ‘in favour of ‘Napoleon.’ 
This appeared to me certain If ever the French have shewn 
constancy, it has been in favour of ‘Napoleon.’ It is all -tion- 


sense that, we have heard about their groaning under him.” 


‘“"Phege are expressions which require no comment. From 
some cause or other,’ we find that ‘the largest mass. of 
public opinion,” is in favour of Napoleon. Then it is a natural 
consequence from such premises that Napoleon is a proper so~ 
vereign for the French People, and that the French People 
ught to be governed by him. 

r. John Scott never seems so happy as when he is depre- 
ciating,.ad libitum, the manners, the taste, the publie strue~ 
tures, and literary dispositions, of Paris; and, after indulging 
hiihself in these pleasantries till he has exhausted his eloquence, 
he generously tells us, that'that capital is the only city of Eu- 
rope that“ gives’’ us “an idea of what the glories of Athens 
were.” 

We had intended to follow this person in some of his details 
respecting the ‘‘ MopERN ATHENS,” but the examination of 
his Preface has already occupied more of our time than his 
whole hook merits; his volume contains scarcely any thing that 
cannot be met with in any of the duodecimos that have been 
already. given to the world, or may be supposed to be in a 
course.of publication, relative to that celebrated and splendid 
metropolis. , The following paragraph is interesting, not from 
the composition, but the picture it affords of the feelings and 
dispositions of disbanded French soldiery. The public have 
lately heard much of another disbandment. 

-¢6-But the most impressive feature of the crowd before us, and 
that which most strack us with a sense of novelty and of interest, 
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waa ité milifary aspect. Almost every man had some indication 
of the military profession about his person, sufficient to dénote 
that he had been engaged in war; at the seme time, there was a 
self-willed variety in the dress of each, which had a very unplea- 
ee inasmuch as it prevented us from recognizing’ that 
assurance of legitimacy as an armed foree, which is impressed 
aspect of British troops. We could scarcely imagine, that 
the fhe pes -visaged beings, some in long, loose great coats, some in 
Jac kets, some in cocked hats, some in round ones, some in caps, 
6 darted at us keen looks of a very over-clouded cast, had ever 
belonged to regiments, steady, controlled, and lawful ;—they 
seemed rather the fragments of broken-up gangs, bravé, dex- 
terous, and fierce, but unprincipled and unrestrained. Much of 
this irregularity and angriness of appearance was doubtless 6cca- 
sioned by the great disbandment of the army that had’ just taken 
place. The disbanded had no eall to observe the niceties of mi 
tary discipline, although they still retained such’ parts of their 
military uniform as they found gonyenient. They had not;then 
either pursuits to occupy their time, or even prospects to keep up 
their hopes ; they still lounged about in idleness, although their 
pay had been stopped; and disappointment and necessity threw 
into their faces an expression deeper than that of imitation,” 

M. 
— 
Art. If] —The Church in Danger: a Statement of the Cause, and of 

the probable Means of averting that Danger attempted; in a Letter 
to the Right Honourable Earl of Liverpool, &c. &e. &c. By the Rev. 
Ricsarp Yates, B.D. and F.S.A. Chaplain to his Majesty's Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea; Rector of Ashen; and Alternate Preacher to the 
Philanthropic Society. Svo. Pp. 226. Rivingtons. 1915. 








W ue we first glanced at the title-page of this work, we are 
free to confess that certain ideas arose in our mind, not very 
favourable to the views of the author. We imagined we were 
condemned to wade through a sickening detail of horrors, to be 
anticipated in the event of Catholic emancipation; and that it 
would be our irksome task to peruse the empty ebullitions of 
bigotry, or the selfish invectives of intolerance. On scanning 
a very few pages, however, this presentiment was speedily dis- 
sipated. We found the writer, intent only on the preservation, 
or rather restoration, of the constitutional influence of the Na- 
tional Church, abstaining from the language of reproach, and 
altogether exempt from feelings unbecoming a man of sense 
and a liberal Christian.* We found him advocating the ge- 





* It afforded us pleasure to meet with the following enlightened declaration. 
* To endeavour to feund our own opinions upon the basis of examination and 


Crit. Rev. Vor. II. August, 1815. 
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tiiinie plan and comprehensive utility of our system of worship, 
—investigating with calmness and assiduity the various causes 
of its rapid decline,—-and shewing that, unless some check be 
interposed, some legislative measures quickly adopted, to coun- 
feract the growing discouragement to a zealous attachment to 
its form and spirit, it will soon appear, that the present imper- 
fect’ state of its administration is the forerunner of its disso- 
lution. 

The latter point constitutes the main theme of discussion. 
Mr. Yates very properly rejects the opinions of Doctors Words- 
worth-and Marsh—that Bible and Lancasterian Institutions are 
the causes of the mischief; and, likewise, the notion so strenu- 
ously maintained by others—that it is chiefly attributable to the 
persevering exertions of the sectaries, and the wide-spreading 
progress of Methodism. These he considers as consequences ot 
the present state of the Church. He ascribes the principium 
of the evil to the existing condition of our ecclesiastical polity, 
which he asserts to be utterly incompetent to preserve the links 
by which alone the laity can be attached to its interests, and 
pregnant with the seeds of its own destruction. He contends, 
that; though the Societies for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the Establishment of National Schools—the recent Acts 
rélating-to the residence of the clergy, and the employment of 
curates—and the proposal for erecting one large parochial 
church in each of the present parishes, may be highly valuable 
as anxiliaries, they are far from radical and fundamental reme- 
dies,—aiming at the symptoms, not at the seat of the disease ; 
and ‘«that a legislative enactment prescribing a distribution of 
the population into appropriate divisions,—supplying the means 
of public worship,—and providing for the useful and efficietit 
discharge of the pastoral offices, in districts not hitherto so pro- 
vided,—is thé most certain and only probable means of se- 
curing the stability and prosperity of the Established Church.?’ 

In prosecuting the inquiry, or (if we may be allowed the le- 
gal phrase) in stating the case, Mr. Yates adopts the method of 
logicians: he first establishes the existence of the danger,—he 
seeondly demonstrates its source,—and lastly specifies the an- 
tidote. In this course we shall follow him; giving a synopsis 
of his facts and arguments, with such remarks as may naturally 
spring from their consideration. 

The two first points may be viewed together,—the latter re- 
quires separate examination, , 





truth, aud then to maintain them with a mild and dignified firmness, without 
impeaching the intentions, or reproaching what we conceive to be the mistakes 
or even the faults of others; ‘is ae perfection of Christian teferation”’~-Charcr 
in Danger, p. 10. 
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. The non-increase of religious structures in districts--where 
population is daily augmenting, and the consequent defect of 
public instruetion in our excellent Liturgy, are the alleged 
causes of the alarming declension of the influence of the Church. 
Passing over, with a. very few observations, the question -as~i 
relates’ to the large and populous provincial towns, Mr. Yates 
directs his attention ovly to the operation of these causeswithia 
the boundaries of what is denominated the Metropolis—a-cia- 
cuit, according to the official statement in the Appendix to the 
parliamentary enumeration, including “ all the parishes, whese 
churches are about eight miles distant from St. Paul's, Cathe- 
dral.’’ ‘This circuit, exclusive of the parishes within: the walls 
of ‘London, (for these being adequately supplied by the Esta- 
blishment, are-unnecessary to the present purpese, ) is divided 
into ninety-three parochial departments; namely, in Middle- 
sex, sixty-four; in Surrey, twenty-one; in Kent, -four;.andin 
Essex, four. The following is a:brief table of their population, 
deduced from the last return. 

First; of the parishes most distant from the central point-- 


MIppDLeEseEx, 
Inhabitants. | Tooting - - 
Stratford-le-Bow - - 2,259) Battersea - 
Stoke Newington - - 2,149} Wandsworth 
Hornsey - - - - - 3,349|Putney - - 
Tottenham, four wards 4,571} Mortlake - 
Edmonton, four wards. 6,824| Wimbledon - - 1,914 
Enfield, four quarters 6,636 | Kingston and Ham _ 4,925 
Munken Hadley - 718| Richmond - - - =» 5,219 
South Mimms - - 1,628 36,451 
Fryern Barnet - - 487 Kaur. 
Finchley --- 1,292 32 Nici 
St. John’s, Hampstead 5,483 Deptford, He Sat os - ieee 
Wilsden and Twyford 68st Greenwich - - - = 16,947 
Actog ~ + + = =) = (1,674) Woolwich |= “- =" '- 17,054 
Baling - - = - - 5,361 53 B34 
Heston with Hounslow 2,25) r Suva 
ee x. t m aoe West Ham, including 
Chiswick a a 3,892 Plaistow & Stratford ‘8,186 
Folin ~ <>: 2 sgoo] Kenton ot 
Hammersmith - 7,393 Debktaleie: > 3 r ns 
70,969 8 

SupRRey. 
Clapham - - - - 5,083} Making an aggre- 
Streatham - - - - 2,729 gate of - - 





} *181,872 





* The authar, computing ten units more than are contained under the head 
Essex,” states the aggregate at 18) ,882. 
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Secondly; of the parishes less remote, and those directly 
contiguous. These in number are fifty-five; viz. In the, part 
of-the Finsbury Division comprehended. in the Hundred of Os- 
sulstone, four; in the Tower Division of the same Hundred, 
twelve; without the Walls, ten; in Surrey, eleven;...in the 
Kensington Division of the Hundred of Ossulstone, twos) :in 
the Holborn Division of the same Hundred, seven;. and in the 
City of Westminster, nine. 


Inhabitants. 
Ist, Four parishes, including the Liberties -~ + ~ 85,261) 
2d. Twelve ditto, including the Precincts extra-pa- 
« pwochial < - 4) = <0 oe) = 1 = = 989,963 
Sd. Fen ditto, with the extra-parochial Divisions - 64,949 
4th. Eleven ditto, including Hamlets - - + - + 179,705 
5th. Two Parishes -. - - -. + * =.= = = 29;148 
6th. Seven ditto, with the extra parochial Divisions 215,647 
7th, Nine ditto, with the Close of the Abbey, &c. &c. 165,935 


Making an aggregate of - - *970,608 


Thus the population of the ninety-three parishes amounts to 
1,452,480; and if we allow, with Mr. Yates, 1,500 persons to 
each. of the thirty-four village churches in the counties of Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey, and Essex, (a number much larger than some 
can accommodate,) and assume that the four distant churches 
in Kent, and the fifty-five immediately adjoiming London, will 
severally contain two thousand, (which in many instances is by 
no means the case); and deduct thirty thousand as a tolerably 
correct estimate of those who frequent chapels; there will re- 
main the enormous surplus of NINE HUNDRED and FIFTY-THREE 
THOUSAND professing Christians, absolutely excluded from par- 
taking the advantages of parochial wership, ‘‘ and consequently 
without that regard and attachment to the Church of England 
whieh can only be formed by a sense of benefits conferred and 
received |”’ 

The picture may be somewhat brightened, however, if we 
suppose that different congregations attend the morning and 
evening service ; that. those who hear the one are altogether 
distinct from the auditors of the other; and that the alternation 
is invariable. This would increase the communicants with the 
Church, (within the limits already prescribed,) from an hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand to three hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand. But even then there would be ample matter 


* For this aggtecate the author substitutes 970,668. 
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for regrét;—=<a thass ‘of population of not less than) seven hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand being still precluded from the poss 
sibility of joining inthe national worship! The hypothesis (the 
most favoutable which the subject will admit) does not, how-: 
ever, seem founded on truth; many persons attending con 
stantly the service both of morning and evening, to the inevi- 
table exclusion of an equal number of their paroehial brethren: 

These facts speak so powerfully to the pomt in ques- 
tion, that it is scarcely necessary for us to ask, whether the 
safety of the Church be not threatened? While they continue, 
can any salutary consequences be expected? Will irreligion 
cease to advance? Will vice retract its steps? Will impiety be 
arrestéd in its progress? Will fanaticism lose its activity ?—« 
Surely no. In such a'state of things, nothing can be réasori= 
ably looked for but the further decay of that wholesome in 
fluence which an established réligion is intended to produce, 
and ultimately of that respect for fhe municipal laws which is 
the proximate guardian of public security. The Church, as she 
is at present regulated, we are bold to say, is the Mother and 
Propagatrix of alienation. She cannot protect those who 
would seek nourishment in her bosom; she encourages a dis* 
taste for the practice she enjoins; arid must be considered: a¢ 


the grand promotress of sectarian principles. For, driven froftt 
the pale of the Establishment, men are compelled either t@ 
wholly abandon the duties of piety, or to go in quest of spi“ 
ritual comfort to new and dissimilar systems of worship; the 
law prohibiting ‘‘ except under certain difficult regulations, the 
building and opening of any onaace of public” devotion **for 


the ase of the Liturgy of the Church of England.”’ And whilé 
*< st?uctures for every mode of’’ sectarian “worship may be 
erected and opened, by any person so inclined, wpon theeasy 
condition of obtaining a licence from the magistrates, granted 
by the law upon a very inconsiderable pecuniary payment,”” no 
correspondent energy is displayed by the legislature in behalf 
of the National Church, or in sustaining that respectability 
which ought ever to attach to an integral part of the Consti- 
tution. 

The remedy suggested by the reverend author for these grow- 
ing evils, we shall state in his own words. 


« A law should be forthwith enacted,” he observes, “to div 
vide fhe present large parishes into smaller parishes, each contaifi+ 
ing Wn allotted ratio and proportion of population appropriate té 
the purposes of parochial instruction and superintendence. 

‘“* To erect, as nearly as possible, im the centre of each of these 
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divisions; not altogether so provided, a proper edifice for the due 
celebration. of divine worship according to. the Liturgy: of! the 
Ghurch of England; a sufficient part of the same to be fitted up 
with proper seats for the accommodation of the lower,classes of 
the parishioners, and the remainder to be let,out.to the more 
wealthy inhabitants:—the pew-rents thus arising to form a part of 
the maintenance of the minister. , 

“« To provide a proper habitation for a resident minister, and 
to secure the appointment of such a minister under the established 
Episcopal authority, not only to conduct the public worship, but 
also to reside in and take parochial charge of the parish; and per- 
form tie useful and important duties of the pastoral office. 

** And the wise provisions of such an Act might be extended to 
all new districts of future increasing or changing population, by 
enacting, that whenever three or four hundred houses are built, 
the proprietors of the land, and of the improved rents, should 
allot a proper space for a church to be erected, and the due pa- 
rochial duties performed under the regulations of the Act.” 


This, we think, is a judicious plan. We particularly approve 
of the provisions for the ample and better accommodation of 
the poor. The present churches are miserably deficient in this 
respect: the poor are unprovided with a sufficient number of 
beats; and are, in general, stationed too remotely from the mi- 
ister. Nothing is of greater importance than the conifort and 
Convenience of this class of society. Forming, as they do, a 
very large portion of the population, and being, almost of ne- 
cessity, peculiarly exposed to fanatiyal delusion, it is a matter 
both of duty and prudence, to secure to them all possible ac- 
commodation when attending divine worship;—a contrary po-+ 
licy, besides being manifestly unjust, may and must have the 
effect of inducing them to frequent other places’ of devotion; 
where ho distinction of persons is made, and therefore of weak- 
ening the stability of the National Church. 

Mr. Yates anticipates some objections to his scheme, which 
he states, and replies to, 


«« The present established administration of the poor’s rate,” 
he remarks, “is thought by many to present an obstacle of con- 
siderable magnitude to the plan for dividing the large into smaller 
parishes, each with distinct and independent authority in itself, 

** * * But if this difficulty could, by a temperate and dis- 
criminating perseverance, be surmounted, the result, by placing 
the poor under a more direct and personal superintendence of 
their parish minister and parish officers, giving them more of a 
Christian character, and of consequence more industry, economy, 
and temperance,~might produce a reduction in the present enor- 
mous tax now levied for their relief.” 
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We cannot subscribe to this. We are blind to the necessity 
of clogging the plan with an apparatus of parish officersi: ‘Phe 
expenses would be considerably enhanced ; and we are far from 
thinking that description of gentlemen wonderfully caléulated 
to impart ‘‘a Christian chatacter.’’ All that is requisite’! 
be well furnished without such additional assistance; and*wé 
by no means perceive, why the division of population and the 
multiplication. of churches should necessarily work a change in 
the civil regimen of the present parishes. 4 

On the subject of lay. patronage, which would: be materially 
affected: by this law, the following observations are worthy-of 
notice. 


«© It may be avery desirable and proper privilege; that anoble> 
man should have the power, not only of appointing, but, algo of 
displacing at his pleasure, the chaplain to his family, or to: the 
village cure composed of his domestics. But if in the lapse of 
ages a privilege granted for those purposes should be found to 
havé changed its nature, and to involve the spiritual instriction 
of seventy-five thousand human béings, and to deprive sich'é 
number of the advantages resulting from Episcopal jurisdiction, 
it can no longer be considered as an imnoxious exemption ; endif 
the possessor be required to cede it, upon receiving the right of 
presentation to ten or twelve established and authorized reetories 
instead of one nomination, both the patron and the people must 
be considered as much benefited by the exchange.” 


By far the most serious obstacle is to be found in the 
present, state of our finances. Taxation seems screwed up to 
the utmost. pitch,—manufactures and commerce are daily lan- 
guishing,—and the pecuniary ability of the country presents no 
very cheering prospect. We much doubt whether this diffi- 
culty be at all surmountable. At any rate, we may confidently 
assert, that should the realization of the design be attempted at 
the present time, or while the nation is in its present condition, 
its progress must be extremely slow, and the strictest economy 
be adhered to. | 

After all, however, there is something besides augmentin, 
the number of churches necessary to revive an attachment to 
our form of worship. The miserable stipends allotted to the 
mass of officiating clergymen, and the odious. mode of. their 
collection, are highly baneful to the imterests of the Establish- 
ment. It is quite impossible for a member-of an honeurable 
profession to exert himself with that spirit .and assiduity. which 
alone can make him useful, while he knows-that: -his: only re- 
ward will scarcely maintain him above beggary.. Accurate with 
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sixty or an hundred pounds a year cannot be diligent in the dis- 
eharge of his duty,—he cannot dispense instruction with algcrity, 
—he cannot fulfil any one of his finctions with contentment. to 
himself, or usefulness to his flock. The reflection must always 
intrude itself, that, though respectable in rank, he is d . 

by poverty. The system of tythes, also, diminishes the influ- 
erice of the church. This is notoriously a perennial source of 
schism and discontent. The pastor is rigorous in exacting, the 
parishioners are artful in evading, bis demands. The former 
h eigeui a tyranny; the latter resort to resistance: and amid 

e hatred, contempt, jealousy, and animosity, thus routually 
engendered and kept up, the precepts of religion are lost sight 
of, and the mind becomes weaned from the church in. the ge- 
neral dislike towards its ministers. 

These sores upon the body-spiritual must therefore, he 
cured, before we can, expect any considerable reformation. 
The clergy must be put upon a respectable footing, and tythes 
be superseded, ere the Establishment can increase in the num- 
bet of its adherents. Without, this, churches may be built ad 

nitum, and stocked with ineumbents,——but the only results 
will be, an immense weight of debt, and very partial improve- 
ment. With it, the proposed law may, effect every end, for 
which it is designed, and accomplish the great work of giving 
permanence and stability to the tottering fabric of the Na- 
TIONAL CHURCH, Oo. 
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Art. IV.—An Answer to the Speeches of Mr. Abbott, Sir John Nichol, 
Mr. Banks, &c. &c. on the Catholic Question, debated in the House 
of Commons, 24th of May, 1813 ; with additional Observations. By 
7EORGE Ewsor, Esq, Author of different Publications. 8yo. 
Pp. 116. Johnson. 


No Veto: Restoration of Violated Rights. By Geonce Ewsor, Esq. 
8vo, Pp. 53. Dublin. 1815, 








Consipzrine, as we do, the Catholic Claims to be inseparable 
from the prosperity of Ireland, and feeling that all public liberty 
and all public right is best understood from free and liberal dis- 
-cussion ; we take peculiar pleasure in analyzing the opinions of 
a gentleman, so distinguishedly a patriot as Mr.Ensor. He is 
the unwearied, eloquent assertor of his country’s rights—the 
zealous advocate of justice and humanity. 

It must be, at all times, an invidious task to select and to ex- 
pose any defect or oppression arising from the poLicy of the 
government of our native soil; but as the proverbial miseries 
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Or Tela seEMGHEADNE With "PLINY ‘Gantioveatsy, “ani, 48 
diffefence Th “Parti has engeridered national. animosities ofa 
Ios Hestittive ‘hature ‘between, the contending patch, Bia 
“pottionailiy fe either Was assumed 2 temporary ‘stiperiority; 

pepeseidisp ssiutfately to ekaminé, the’ question before us,” 








-#¥iew'te shaw, that the prand cause of this fanatical, persec 
tot, 78 neither more’ nor less than. a vain, Shadow of outy 2 
Whsabstahitinf cetemoanies, Ft Avi} “be urged, that “Hb OF 
‘MEAS ‘cin ‘he ifttodtided’on aXMtibject, so xepeiitedty, and so 
Citivassed. Be tt-stt stiff; ie Would be’ poerite in’ a mi ¥ 
Suit OF histighe way, mefely Because it is a beaten path.” ” 

Fo probeed Ati LefLevident proposition thar the igi 
disabifity oF restriction; imposed exclusively u On an al $3" Of 
individuals, is a grievance of the wost painful déséription, and 
ean? Be justified Only where it iF necessary’ fr the preservation 
of the state from impending darigér.”* It is equal ident t 
justice requires the nécessity tobe capable. of the | bikes de 
stration, and that every measure of partial’ ip! should: 
the moment it can safely be dispensed with. We enitirély agra 
with those, who contend for the’ necessity” of some ES ve 
fatvs, at the period when those enactments passed . otr't ft 
ture, of which the Catholics now so justly complain. a) 
kingdom had at that time long been in a state of fermentatio 
arid the fary of religious zeal threatened’ general ‘devastation. 
This state of popular delirium required the’ interference ‘of 

" and it beeame indispensably necessary to-eneet 

laws suitable to the difficulty of our then situation. But the 
question that naturally presents itself is, were: fhe” measures 
then pursued judiciously selected? were they dictated by. mo- 
deration, or tinctured with the deadly poison of ntisguided zeal ? 
Tt must be borne in mind, tlrat these laws were passed at a period 
when bigotry assumed the supreme government over redson 5 
and when with heated imaginatior Protestants were brooding over 
the sufferings and privations they had borne during the reigns 
of Catholic Princes. Can it be supposed, that, in such a s 

of things, our Protestant Legislators: could act with’ cdoltiess, 
moderation, justi¢e, or wisdom? ‘They knew nofihiow long their 
ascendancy could be maintained: their passions Wwete power- 
fully excited by the dread of their opporents :° their” reséntinent 
was roused by their own sufferings’ in’ the struggle? ‘ahd’ fhiose 
sufferings were aggravated by the fears of the tiniid,” by ‘the 
machinations of the designing. At such‘petiod¥ as these, when 
the minds of all were* inflamed by ‘civil contention, none could 
act with moderation or justiée ; recoRectiot? was'dlive 6n each 
side to the severities of the other, and éVery species of atrocity 

Crit. Rev. Vou. Il. August, 1815. Ss 
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was reciprocally committed. Each party was consequently un- 
der the influence of a religious furor, and after escaping from 
the despotism and intolerance of Popish Priests, the councils of 
the state were placed for a time under the influence, if not the 
direetion, of Protestant Bishops; and we are not aware that 
these latter persons have displayed much more liberality or cle- 
mency than their predecessors. 

-It is unnecessary to enlarge on this portion of our enquiry; 
because we cannot suppose a doubt to exist relative to the men- 
tal incompetency of the Legislature to digest salutary and wise 
measures, at a period when their bitterest feelings were excited 
by the retrospect of the past, and powerfully stimulated by 
their apprehensions of the future. Let us but recur to the dis- 
turbances of Lord George Gordon and his associates, and we 
shall be enabled to form some slight idea of the bigotted fury 
of the Protestant zealots against their Catholic brethren. A 
recollection even of the effect produced by the Pereival admi- 
nistration in 1806, when a senseless clamour was raised by a 
narrow-minded and designing few, for their own selfish projects, 
is a more recent specimen of religious fanaticism. If, there- 
fore, in our day, popular prejudice can be so powerfully wrought 
upon by a set of men lamentably deficient in intellect, as to 
produce a majority in Parliament, what moderation or justice 
can be looked for at that period, when the parties were in the 
heat of a civil war, engendered by superstition, and at those 
intervals when Protestant ascendancy assumed its merely tem- 
porary reign? Surely it cannot be contended by the most ar- 
dent friend of the Church Establishment, that legislative mea- 
sures, adopted under such circumstances, were calculated to 
outlive the immediate exigency of the times. They have, how- 
ever, long since survived the period when any danger could be 
apprehended from Catholic encroachment; and the fact that 
these laws have continued unrepealed for nearly a century and 
a half, will remain a lasting monument of Protestant injustice. 

We shall reserve our observations on the prominent enact- 
ments against the Catholics, until we come to that portion of 
our inquiry which relates to their existing disabilities; but we 
cannot refrain from noticing one of the liberal and humane mea- 
sures of the reign of our First Charles, as a specimen of the 
mildness and clemency of the government, under a prince in no 
way distinguished personally by a spirit of religious persecution. 
The Act to which we allude was passed in the third year of that 
reign, by which it was declared that any person who should 
send his child or other person out of the king’s dominions, in 
order to be resident in any Popish school or university; er 
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should send money or any other thing towards the maintenance 
of any child or other person so sent abroad: every person.so 
conveying as well any such child or other person as money for 
their support; and every person so sent beyond the seas, should, 
upon conviction, forfeit all his estates both real and personal, 
and suffer all the penalties of outlawry. There ean scarcely be 
conceived a law more oppressive than this, nor any thing more 
unjust, than that those who should leave their country at a pe- 
riod of civil contention should become outlaws, without the 
commission of any offence; and that children sent by their pa- 
rents into peaceful states, in order to eseape persecution at home, 
should experience a similar fate. But, that the parents who 
should contribute to the support of their children abroad, to 
which they would be impelled by the laws of Nature, or the poor 
innocent babes who might receive the means of existence from 
their parents under such circumstances, should incur the same 
penalties, is a monstrosity in legislation stilt more tyrannical. 

To enumerate the cruel statutes against Catholics that passed 
the Legislature at that period of our history, would be an unneges- 
sary, as well as a painful delineation of Protestant intolerance. 
But, as it is connected with our inquiry,to shew the character 
of the times in which those laws were made, we deem it ex- 
pedient to make some reference to the Statute Book, in order 
to illustrate and support our observations on that point, 

Amongst the numerous penal statutes to which we have ale 
luded, we shall only at present notice one more,.as illustrative 
of the dark character of the times referred to. The statute to 
which we allude was one which struck at once against the law 
of God and man, and tore asunder the holy bond which forms 
the type of every human institution—the tie of fidal and paren- 
tal affection. By this law it was enacted, that the son of a Ca- 
tholic parent, by conformity to the established church, could 
legally possess himself of the property of his family, and for 
ever alienate it (when so gained) from the rightful heirs. 

It cannot be necessary to offer any comments on this. dis- 
graceful statute. The human heart shudders at the. atrocities 
to which it must have given rise. It is afoul stain upon our 
annals, that such a law should have emanated from a Protestant 
Parliament. It clearly shews the ferocious state of men’s 
minds, and that the furious zeal for PRosELYTISM has inhabited 
the breasts of Protestants as securely during the period of reli- 
gious frenzy, as ever it did those of the Catholics. Throughout 
these statutes there is a spirit of refined barbarity, a certain ven- 
geance that mocks all defiance. The measures of those times 
against the Catholics are more agonizing than mary inflicted 
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by that sect against the Protestants, because their destructive 
tendency was equally certain, while it was more protracted. 
And although, in contradistinetion to some of the blacker pe- 
riods of Catholic bigotry, they seldom deprived the individual of 
life; yet they did worse when they took away from a numerous 
and respectable class of people, all that renders life desirable, 
Nothing can so effectually extenuate the misguided zeal of some 
Catholics in the early history of their proceedings, as a com- 
parison with Protestant zeal at others. We greatly lament that 
the similarity should be so striking between them; and although 
the bigotted conduct of our Protestant forefathers reflects no 
disgrace on the Protestants of the present day; yet the modern 
Catholics are still persecuted for the measures of owr ancestors, 
adopted in an age of religious discord. Every unprejudiced 
and liberal mind contemplates with horror and disgust the part 
pursued by Protestant zealots during a period of civil conten- 
tion, imputing their partiality, injustice, and severity to the dif- 
ficulty of their situation, and the irritating state of contending 
parties. Is it not equally probable, that the modern Catholics 
view with abhorrence the atrocities formerly committed, under 
the absurd pretext of promoting the cause of religion; as that 
they should mentally approve what they cannot openly justify? 
If they are to be judged by their professions, and we cannot 
perceive the slightest reason why they should not, they cer- 
tainly view with detestation similar to our own the injudicious 
zeal of former days. 

We cannot quit this tarnished portion of English history 
without furnishing some slight specimen of Protestant tolera- 
tion, in the reign of William the Third—a period to which Mr. 
Abbot and. his friends so exultingly refer for the completion of 
that system of toleration which is in their minds the sublimest 
effort of human wisdom. The revolution must be regarded 
rather as the complete and lasting triumph of Protestant ascen- 
dancy, than as any advance made towards religious toleration, 
In order to shew the disposition of his government, we shall 
only refer the reader to one circumstance in the reign of that 
sullen monarch, which will be found in Lord Somers’s Tracts, 
viz. ** the case of the two absolvers who were tried in the Court 
of King’s Bench on the 2d of July, 1696, for giving absolution 
at the place of execution to Sir John Friend and Sir William 
Parkens.’’ It does not appear that these persons were found 
guilty; yet they owed their safety merely to the similarity be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic tenets, it being admissible by 
the principles of the Protestant faith to administer absolution 
to a sick man; and it was held, that an individual ordered for 
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execution stood as much in need as others of a * comfortable 
support under the terrors of death.”’ 

We have dwelt at some length on the state of pubtic feeling: 
during those periods which were distinguished by severe and 
partial measures against the Catholics. Our object has been to 
shew tise spirit of the times, from the quality of their proéeeds 
imes; and in the few remarks we have offered on the staté of 
parties, it has been our endeavour to prove, upon general prin- 
ciples, that every act then passed by the Legislature requires 
to be continually examined, as the prejudices of mankind, and 
the causes that gave them birth, gradually subside. 

We commenced our inquiry by admitting the necessity for 
the enactment of some restrictive laws at the first commence- 
ment of Protestant ascendancy: the irritation of both parties, 
from the protracted and inveterate dissentions that had sub- 
sisted between them, required that the first moments of sueces# 
should be dedicated to the formation of laws suitable to the 
times. It was necessary that the course then adopted should 
be of a decisive character, in order to prevent future diseord 
and bloodshed on the subject of theological controversy: and 
although the state of public opinion disqualified the Legislature 
from acting with coolness and moderation, the vigour and ap+ 
parent malignancy of their measures must be im some degtee’ 
extenuated by the difficulty of their situation, and the neéessity 
there was to guard against the recurrence of civil discord. ‘We 
cannot certainly approve the acts passed at that time, although 
much may be said in their defence: there is a cruelty diseern- 
ible in them that excites disgust, and they are invariably tines 
tured with bigotry and fanaticism. Yet as the public prejudice 
has gradually dissipated, the better part of the Protestant cha- 
racter has displayed itself, and the Catholics of Ireland are in- 
debted to the justice of later parliaments for the repeal of many 
of those statutes which originated in a period of disgraceful in- 
tolerance. 

We have before observed that measures of severity, or re+ 
strictions of any kind, imposed upon a particular class of men, 
can only be justified when adopted for the immediate preser- 
vation of the state from imminent peril, and should conse-+ 
quently terminate with the exigency that produced them. “It 
will be our purpose now to shew that there would not be the 
slightest danger to the state in admitting the Catholics to a full 
participation of every privilege granted to Protestant subjects; 
and that they may safely be released from every restriction here+ 
tofore imposed on them. In pursuing this inquiry we shall 
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first examine the state of the Catholics of other countries, which 
will refute the illiberal and senseless apprehensions entertained 
by ignorant people as to the safety of their entire enfranchise- 
ment. We shall then investigate the disputed articles of the Ca- 
tholie faith, which, when compared with the strict tenets of the 
Established Church, will be found to agree almost in every pat- 
ticular. Our next object will be to offer some remarks on the 
opinions of those who are unfriendly to the Catholics; and, 
lastly, we shall submit a few observations on the veto. 

The principal allegations which the prejudices of senseless 
bigots still urge against the Roman Catholics are, that their re- 
ligious principles are fundamentally mischievous, and preclude 
their being safely admitted by any Protestant State into a par- 
ticipation of equal rights. It is contended, that so dangerous 
are their principles, that they threaten the almost certain anni- 
hilation of every civil institution, where entire toleration is 
granted to them—That they are the most superstitious people 
living ; and that their superstition possesses such powerful fas- 
emations, as to be exceedingly infections; so much so, that if the 
restrictions were to cease, they would make us all converts to 
their mode of faith, and to their forms of worship, which is 
worse; and that, moreover, all the horrors of Popery would be 
entailed upon us as a return for our injudicious clemency— 
That it is impossible to preserve the Protestant ascendancy, and 
all the benefits we derive from our own self-denying clergy by 
the administration of oaths; because Catholics are not to be 
believed upon their oaths—That they have some few points of 
faith, and some peculiarities in form which we have not—That 
they are so depraved as to endeavour to make proselytes to their 
religion, which of course we have too much liberality to attempt 
And that, moreover, their priests are zealous in the discharge of 
their duties, and in promulgating their tenets, which ours would 
probably do likewise, were they not most commonly either de- 
terred by apathy, or employed busily in the pursuit of pleasure. 
These are the prominent objections against the Catholics; with 
the addition of one further enormity, which is perhaps more 
heinous than all the others united: namely, their adherence to 
the Pope. Upon this point the whole Protestant population 
are full of surprise and indignation, that any class of people 
should be so senseless, so wilfully blind, as to prefer a Pope to 
a King as the head of their church. Do they not know, or do 
they require to be informed, that kings are all of them appointed 
by divine authority, and that they are properly and significantly 
termed the Lord’s Anointed? Moreover, that they are all of 
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them peculiarly characterized either by the sanctity of their lives 
or the vigour of their intellect. But we must defer our obser- 
vations on these various points, until they each present them- 
selves for discussion, in the proper divisions of our enquiry. 
Our object now, is rather to consider the effects they produce in 
other countries, where the Catholic religion is practiced with- 
out opposition; and to shew by analogy, how far EXPEREINCE 
confirms or dissipates these alarms and apprehensions. 

In examining the conduct pursued by other governments re- 
lative to the church establishment, and their toleration of va- 
rious religions, it will be difficult to find a justification either 
for the scruples, or the measures of our own. 


«‘ This day there exists not,” says our author, ‘in Europe one 
government (for Spain and Portugal, in their present circum- 
stances, cannot be called governments,) so sectarian in its princi- 
ples, and so dogmatical in its policy, as England. In every other 
country all sects of Christianity are enabled to bear all civil and 
military offices; and in many the followers of all religions, of 
Brama, of Mahomet, and of Christ, may enjoy the profit and the 
honour of serving the commonwealth. Yet this signal suspi- 
ciousness, this selfish appropriation, triumphs despotically under 
a constitution which is declared with admiration, to be the para- 
gon of human institutions, a sort of politico-platonic reverie, 
existing fromall eternity in the mind of the world.” 


In speaking of Germany, we must confine ourselves to Austria, 
although many of the smaller powers, might, by the liberality 
of their conduct on this point, be offered as an example to Bri- 
tain well deserving of imitation. There is to be observed in the 
imperial government of Germany, a tolerant spirit that reflects 
the highest credit on the nation, when itis recollected that the 
population is essentially Catholic. By the constitution of Austria, 
the strictest equality is observed between the Protestants and 
Catholics. This shews not merely that the latter class may be 
safely tolerated, but it disproves satisfactorily, every imputation 
against the modern Catholics, respecting the toleration th 
would grant’to others. Mably Droit pub. t. 1, p p. 43, says—* 
y aura une exacte egalite entre les electeurs princes et etats de 
Vune et l’autre religion ;’” and by the treaty of Osnaburg, Art. 5, 
§ 18, (ibid, p.42) it was agreed, “ dans les Assembles ordinaires 
aussi que dans tes dictes generales les nombre des deputés de 
une et l’autre religion sera egal.” And these regulations 
were passed under an Emperor of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. 

Before we close our remarks on German toleration, we cannot 
refrain from slightly introducing, Switzerland and Saxory. 
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The former has deserved so well, from the freedom of its go- 
vernment, the simplicity of its inhabitants, and their enthusiastic 
love of independence ; and the latter so powerfully interests us 
from its unprincipled spoliation, and its firm adherence to an 
unfortunate sovereign under the injustice of a coalesced despot- 
ism; that it would be treason to the cause of liberty and virtue, 
not to make some allusion to their exemplary and liberal qua- 
lities. 

Switzerland presents one of those gratifying instances. of 
moral perfectibility, which is seldom witnessed under any mode 
ef government. Formidable from its unanimity—liberty its 
idol, and virtue its companion—it is ever ready to meet the un- 
principled invader, whilst cultivating the arts of peace. Such 
a people are too simple in their manners, and unsophisticated 
in their habits to stoop to the low artifices adopted by certain 
governments under the controul of a regular church establish- 
ment. Their hearts are too generous, to treat those as enemies, 
who differ from themselves in mere matters of opinion: and 
instead of plotting for the supremacy of any one class of Chris- 
tians, their amiable system dissipates every cause of complaint, 
hy an equal distribution of strict justice and publie rights. 
The most perfect equallity is enjoyed both by the Protestants 
and Catholics. No disability is imposed on any class of citi- 
zens on account of their religious sentiments. And whether in 
the government of provinces, or the administration of states, the 
strictest impartiality is observed towards all religions. ‘This 
conciliatory policy, is discernible in every law of the cantons; 
and amongst others it is specifically stated, that every dispute 
between a Catholic and a Protestant, shall be decided by an 
equai number of judges of the two religions. This law is simi- 
lar to our own de medietate lingue. But our law is merely re- 
sorted to for the benefit of Jews and Foreigners of all sects and 
peisuasions, but the Catholics are not admitted to this privi- 
lege, although they are the only class of non-conformists, who 
from the violence of religious antipathy, may be really said to 
require it as an rap chery right. 

Saxony may be adduced as an instance of mutual attachment 
subsisting between a Catholic monarch and a Protestant popu- 
lation. This is the situation of the kingdom of Saxony, which 
prior to its becoming the seat of war, and being ravaged alter- 
nately by each party, was contented and prosperous beyond any 
other district in Germany. It is clearly demonstrative, from 
the recent display of attachment subsisting between the king 
and the people, that the reign of a Catholic sovereign may 


be distinguished by liberality and moderation; and that, 
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where each party courts conciliation, there need: be no appre- 
hension for the safety of either. 

In pointing our observations towards the East, we shallfind 
something to applaud on the score of religious toleration, 
amongst a class of people whom we scorn. Symes, in his 
Embassy to Ava, p. 73; observes, ‘In the Birman Empire, 
no matter what was the religion of a man’s father, Jewishy 
Christian, Mahometan, whether he was a follower of Con+ 
fucius, or a worshipper of fire; his’ children, by a) Birman 
woman, are entitled to every privilege.’’ The government of 
Chinais regulated by the same’ rational principle, and is under 
no religious establishment. Let us now turn our attention to 
the North. Russia, that uneivilized, barbarous, and enslaved 
country, whose population is searevly a degree’ removed from 
the brute ereation, and whose monarehs have been distin 
guished by every thing but the love of justiee, or a display ot 
liberality, holds up an example orm this point that shames us by 
the comparison. In this) wretched empire we find religious 
equality; not however the result of liberal policy, or generdsity 
of sentiment; but arising from the prejudices: of its successive 
tyrants not having been excited by the priests, who have hither 
to’ been unable to acquire that ascendancy over their Autocrat, 
which would enable them to introduee religious’ imtolerance. 
Tooke-observes ity his Life of Catharine, (v. 3.-:p. 188) that 
Heathens, Turks, Hindoos, Christians, may all aspire to all 
eivil and military situations in the dominions of Russia. 
“And,” says our author, “inthe last glorious campaign, (of 
the war whieh terminated im 18)4,) when the tide of Burope:in 
arms retired, and was absorbed or dissipated as it ebbed, two of 
the chief generals of Russia differed from each other in religion, 
and both differed from the religion of the state. In like man- 
ner, the Diet of Hungary, which is the parliament of ai mixed 
monarchy, and Catholic, passed in 1721 a resolution, declaring, 
that. the public offices and honours, high and low, great and 
small, shal) be given to natural born Hungarians, who deserve 
well of their country, and who possess the other great qualifi- 
eations, without any respect to their religion.”’ 

France is another instance of the progression of liberal ideas, 
and shews by herexample, that a Catholic population is capable 
ef the most enlightened and just policy on the great question 
of religious freedom.* By her revolution she released herself 





* France, although a Catholic country, has repeatedly promoted Protestants 
to the first offices in the state; amongst other instances, appear those of Tu- 
renne and Marshal Saxe, each of whom held the distinguished rank of Prise 
Mitister. 


Crit. Rev. Vor. I. August, 1815. T 
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trom the thraldom of the church, and during every change in 
the government since that period, the most unlimited equality 
among all classes of religion has been invariably preserved. 
The people of France were the victims of priestly extortion, 
not because they were under the dominion of the Catholic 
religion, but from an inherent passion that exists in every church 
establishment, first to enslave the mind, and afterwards to absorb 
in itself the property of its victims. To such a species of 
selfishness and rapacity had the church arrived, that by grasping 
at more, it lost the crafty acquisitions of centuries; which it 
new never can regain. Such has been the result of a contest 
between the people and the church, as to exterminate ina 
country almost exclusively Catholic, every vestige of intolerance, 
and to substitute in its stead, universal equality. Why do 
not we benefit by the experience and example of France, and 
reform our Church Establishment by restoring to the people 
what the bigotry of former times has wrested from them? May 
we not, from the example of Austria, France, and other Catholic 
countries, acquire notions of religious toleration, that as a 
Protestant nation we ought to put in practice? It is most truly 
degrading, that England is almost the only country that has 
not kept pace with the advance of liberal principles. Having 
arrived at what she conceives the acme of perfection in her 
civit and religious institutions, she shuts her eyes against the 
rays of new light, that diffuse themselves throughout the rest 
of the world, and which at one time shone as brightly on her a8 
the meridian sun. ‘This unfortunate popular delusion has been 
aggravated by the machinations of corrupt ministries, until the 
best interests of the people have been sacrificed to the caprices 
of a few interested knaves; and there is now every prospect. of 
society at large retrogading to its former state of blindness. 
and vassalage. 

From this examination of the state of the Contine..al powers, 
and from contrasting their liberality towards dissenters with our 
own total abrogation of it, we must arr. ‘e at this conclusion, 
that the British government approaches more closely to the 
Spanish, than to any other, in the intolerant, overbearing, and 
vindictive system pursued towards non-conformists. ‘The prin- 
cipal distinction between the two consisting merely in the title 
of its prevailing sect,—the one being Protestant, the other Ca- 
tholic. 

The condition of Spain, from the oppression of its clergy, has 
been frequently adduced, as an argument against the expediency 
of conceding to the Catholics of the United Kingdom, the entire 
restoration of their legitimate rights; the religious despotism of 
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that unfortunate country having been imstanced as characteristic 
of the natural propensities of the Catholi¢ people. . The neces+ 
sity of the Protestant zealots, in resorting to such an argument 
in defenee of British injustice, is a striking manifestation of 
the general weakness of their defence., In fact, it destroys rather 
than advances any position they would desire to establish by it. 
Because, supposing that no sufficient eduse could be assigned. 
to account for the fanaticism of an individual country, still, if 
the illiberality of one power be admitted as a specimen on the 
one side of the evil tendeney of a particular religion; and it 
ean be shewn on the other, that in almost every other state 
where that religion prevails, the character and conduct of the 
government are marked by an opposite line of policy,—the ex- 
perience of the majority must decide the point. And it being 
found, that the instances of Catholic intolerance are in the pre- 
sent advanced state of liberal opinions merely confined to, one 
or two goveraments, whilst unlimited toleration and perfect 
religious equality are the prominent features. of every other 
state; the general principle will be established in favour, of 
universal liberality, whilst the solitary instances of religious 
despotism must be considered as mere exceptions. 5. 


{To be continued. } 





—_— - caemcenaeereed 





Arr. V.—Lives of Caius Asinius Pollio, Marcus Terentius, Varro, 
and Cneius Cornelius Gallus; wiih Notes and Illustrations, By the 
Rev. Epwarp Berwicx. Svo. Pp. 178. Triphook. 1815. 


[Continued from p. 89. } 


M. T. Varro had the same preceptors* as Cieero. He was 
pre-eminently classed at Rome, being esteemed the most, learn- 
ed of his contemporaries. St. Augustine,t from whom jwe 
collect that this celebrated man received his birth and edueation 
in Rome, styles him—‘* Vir doctissemus undecungue Varro’) 
Seneca speaks of him in similar language; and Terentianus Mau- 
rus repeats his praise in the Latin line we have. just quoted, 
He was bornin the Year 637, during the Consulship of Lucius 
Licinius Geta, and Quintus Fabius Eburnus, 

Our Editor laments, that little is known of the early. Iffe of 
Varro. His name does net appear in the history of his country 





—- 


* Luciws Z.1vs Stito at Rome, and Antriocuus at Athens. 
+ In his book, “* De Civitate Dei.” 
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until the Year 686, .at,which time he held command under 
Pompey in his ‘war against the Pirates, and obtained a naval 
crown, an honour ony conferred on those who distinguished 
themselves atsea. In ihis war Varro had Publius Septimius 
his questor, for whom he wrote his three books concerning the 
Latin tongue. But to establish the astonishing variety of 
Varro’s studies, we will mingle well-authenticated anecdote with 
epistolary and historical research, as forcibly characteristic of 
the mind we desire to develope. 

When stationed at Corcyra with his fleet and army, Varro 
writes, ** When all the houses were filled with dead bodies and 
funéral preparations (the consequence of the plague) 1 made 
new apertures towards the North; and, by removing the infect- 
ed, changing the door-ways, and by other instances of attention 
of this kind, I brought back my associates and family in safety.”” 
This, he adds, he did in imitation of Hippocrates, who saved 
several cities of Greece by the like mode of proceeding ina 
parallel case. 

Pliny* thus displays Varro’s love of science and the fine 
arts. He tells us, that Caius Murzena and Marcus Varro, 
who were curule ediles about the Year 692, caused a piece of 
painting in fresco to be brought from Lacedemon to Rome to 
adorn the Comitium; having cut out the same whole and 
entire, and enclosed it within cases of wood. This painting 
was excellent and much admired; but what excited most 
surprise was, that it could have been transported safe, and 
without the least injury. 

The same writer continues—Varro had a museum in which, 
among other specimens of the fine arts, he had a lioness of mar- 
ble, the work of Archelaus, which was encompassed with 
winged Cupids playing around it, whose attitudes were greatly 
admired; for some of them appeared in the act of binding 
her; others, in the act of making her drink out of a horn; and 
some seemed as if putting socks on her feet. The whole of 
this beautiful group was formed out of one stone. 

Varro’s attachment to Pompey marks the several periods of 
his life, at which history glances. During the Consulship of 
the latter, Verro gave him a commentary, calledt * Isagogicum 
de officio Senatus habendi,’’ and twenty years after, in 704, we 
find Varro appointed one of Pompey’s lieutenants in Spain, 
with Afranius and Petreius, in the civil war with Cesar. At 
this period, Varro was in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 





* 14Chap. 55 Book 
# Vide Varro’s letters to Appianus. Gell: 1.14, c¢. 7. 
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«Though in the sixty-seventh year of his age, he supported the 
cause of Pompey, for whom he had ever entertained a high 
regard, as long as it was tenable, and acted with an ardour of 
zeal in the prosecution of it, such as may possibly have given him 
cause for some serious reflections in his more tranquil moments : 
for it appears, that such states in Spain as were well affected to 
Czsar, he loaded with heavy impositions, and confiscated the pro- 
perties of many whom he accused of having spoken against what 
he called the commonwealth: to which may be added, that he 
obliged we whole province wherein he commanded, to take an 
oath of fidelity to himself and Pompey. However, after the 
defeat of Afranius and Petreius, he found himself no longer ina 
situation to oppose the overwhelming power of Cesar, and there- 
fore surrendered himself and army into the hands of the conqueror 
of Cordova, where he gave him an account of his administration, 
and of the public treasure, which he delivered to him, at the 
same time informing him what stores of corn and shipping he had 
provided, and where they were to be found.* 

«© Cesar was fully sensible of the acquisition of so learnediaman 
as Varro; and being himself a scholar, and fond of collecting books, 
he assigned to him the task of disposing and arranging notionly the 
books he was able to procure himself, but such as had been 
acquired by his learned predecessors. /Emilius Paulus was the 
first Roman who brought to Rome a collection of books, and this 
he did after his victory over Perseus, king of Macedonia, His 
example was followed by Sylla, who after the siege of Athens 
earried to Rome a library which he discovered in the temple of 
Apollo. This collection was greatly augmented by Lucullus, to 
which he gave the scholar the most easy access.” 


“¢ This was a library—says Plutarch—where walks, galleries, 
and cabinets, were open to all visitors; and the ingenious 
Greeks, when at leisure, resorted to the abode of the Muses 
to hold literary converse, in which Lucullus loved to join. 
The collection of books which the conqueror of Mithridates 
made, was the grand fruits of his Pontic spoils, among which 
was the famous library of Apellicon the ‘Teian, wherein were 
discovered the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. When- 
ever tyrants or usurpers possess sense as well as courage, toge- 
ther with some learning, they generally prove the warmest 
friends and patrons,of the cause of literature: and the reason is 





* “ The spoilswhich Varro bad taken from the temple of Hercules at Gades 
were ordered by Cesar to be restored to it, which proves in what high estima- 
tion the temple was held by the inhabitants. For an account of this temple, 
see my (the Editor's) translation of Apollonius, b. 5, ¢.5. It is said that 
Cesar invaded Britain in hopes of finding pearls. No such reason mduced 
him to invade it Suetonius says, he would purchase at any cost gems, carved 
works, and pictures, if executed by the eminent masters of antiquity.” 
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obvious—because they know it is their interest to divert the 
public attention from all political speculation, and to.afford their 
subjects or slaves the inexhaustible occupations of curiosity, 
and the consoling pleasures of imagination.” 

Varro, on his leaving Spain, appears to have withdrawn him- 
self from public life, and to have devoted. his, wonderful 
energies to philosophical study; and it is not a little memorable, 
that he retained the vigour of his mental faculties until his 
eighty-eighth* year. During this retirement he contracted a 
strict friendship with Cicero, which is immortalized by their 
mutual dedications—that of Varro’s treatise on the Latin tongue 
to Cicero; and that of Cicero’s academical questions to Varro, 
During this intimate association, Cicero in his letters to Varro 
bewails with great freedom the downfall of the state, and each 
invites the other to be ready, whenever called upon, to contri- 
bute not only his councils, but his labours, in repairing the 
ruins of the republic, 

** But should none—says Cicero—-require our services for 
this purpose, let us employ our time and thoughts upon moral 
and political inquiries. If we cannot benefit the commonwealth 
iu the forum and the senate, let us endeavour to do so by our 
studies and writings; and, after the example of the most learned 
among the ancients, contribute to the welfare of our country by 
useful disquisitions concerning laws and governments.” 

The cultivation of general literature was uniformly the per- 
severing anxiety of Varro’s mind. As a senator he was most 
eminent; and we may venture to infer, that his military pur- 
suits were more the effect of duty than of choice. His ances- 
tors, the Terentii had achieved high military renown; and the 
distracted times in which he lived most probably led Varro te 
deem it indispensable that he should follow their proud career. 

Our Editor enters very fully into the intimacy that subsisted 
between Varro and Cicero, and gives many curious extracts re- 
lating to the latter’s academical treatise and its dedication. ‘* I 
could no longer refrain——says Cicero in a letter to Varro—from 
telling the world in the best manner I was able, that we are 
united both in our affections and in our studies. With this 
view I have drawn up a dialogue, which 1 suppose to have 
passed between you and myself, in conjunction with Atticus, 
and. have laid the scene in your Cuman villa. The part I have 
assigned to you is to defend (what, if 1 mistake not, you ap- 





* Varro, when four score years of age, wrote books on husbandry, and wrote 
in such a way, that he appears to have been of a most cheerful te pot and 
mot only to have fejt, but relished the delightfulness of his studies —L£rasmus, 
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prove) the sentiments of Antiochus, as I have chosen ny ge 7 to 
maintain the principles of Philo.’’ 

Now, Antiochus was a philosopher of Athens, who main 
tained the doctrine of the old* academy; and Philo was’a 'phi+ 
losopher of high character, and the master of Antiochus'whom 
he sometimes opposed. Varro greatly esteemed the lectures of 
Antiochus. Brucker, in his Historia Critica’ Philosophicd; 
says, that Varro was the ornament of the old academy ;' a mat 
of uncommon abilities, and large stores of learning, which quia 
lified him for the highest offices of state: and in the academie 
questions, Varro tells Cicero, * What is there I wish moré to 
remember, than what I heard from Antiochus, with whom I 
spent six months whilst I remained at Athens.”’ 

This conversation, in truth, never passed between the parties. 
It is composed with the descriptive privileges of dialogue writ+ 
ing ; and Cicero must have assumed the sceptic, not exactly in 
obedience to his own sentiments, but as the medium of compli- 
ment to his friend, to whom he assigns the maintenance of ‘more 
rational opinions. Indeed, Cicero thought very highly of the 
precepts of Antiochus. ‘ Under this excellent philosopher 
says he—I renewed those studies which I have been fond of 
from my earliest youth. He maintained the doctrines of the 
old academy, of which Plato was the founder.’’ ‘This passage 
confirms our leading assertion, that ‘* Varro had the same pre~ 
ceptor‘as Cicero.” 

Academic philosophy in those days was divided into two sects, 
ealled the onp and the NEw. ‘The one was founded by Plate; 
the other by Arcesilas; and the principal dispute between theni 
seems to have related to the degree of evidence upon which hu- 
man knowledge is founded. ‘The earlier academies maintain- 
ing that some propositions were certain: the latter, that none 
were more than probable. And, without this depth of argu- 
ment, every thing in the present day is distinguished by the old 
and the new school, which is about as classic as the ridiculous 
assumption, that the * Four-in-Hand Club’’ was. a revival: of 
the “ Olympic Games” !!! 

Speaking, generally, of the works of Varro, Cicero says they 
were ‘“‘books which brought us home, as it were, while we were’ 
foreigners in our own city, and wandering like strangers, that 
we might know who, and where we were. Forin thenvare laid 





* According to St. Augustine, Varro, in his book entitled De Philosophia, 
examines the various sects of philusophy, of which -he enumerates two hun- 
dred and eighty. From these he selects the sect of the ‘OLD AGADEMY,” aud 
adypts its principles in all his literary pursuits. 
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open the chronology of his country, a description of the seasons, 
the laws of religion, the ordinances of the priests, domestie and 
military occurrences, the situation of countries and places, the 
names of all things divine and human, the breed of animals, mo- 
ral duties, and the origin of things. Added to all this, he has 
thrown a great deal of light on our poets by his learning and 
conversation, and composed various and elegant works in almost 
every kind of verse, and has entered on topics of philosophy 
sufficient to invite readers to the study of it, but little to convey 
instruction.’ 

> Phe peculiar utility of the last words, ‘but little to convey 
instruction,’ is more desirable than may appear at the first 
glance. It is incumbent—says Aristotle—on us not only to 
thank those whose opinions are universally assented to, but such 
as treat matters merely in a superficial way; for these profit us 
much, as they exercise the faculty of thinking. 

Five hundred volumes are ascribed to Varro; three books 
only are known to us,—De Ré Rustica—De Lingua Latina— 
and fragments of his ‘* Analogia.”’ 

On the universal genius of this great man, St. Augustine ob- 
serves, “Qui tam multa legit, ut aliquid ei scribere vacasse mire- 
mur, tam multa scripsit, quam multo vie quenquam legere potuisse 
credamus.”’ And it is, indeed, truly worthy of admiration, how 
a man who read so much could find leisure to write; as well as, 
that a man who had written so much could ever have read. 

We could record endless panegyric on the learning of Varro- 
Apuleius, in his Apology, styles Varro—‘* Vir accuratissime 
doctus atque eruditus.’’ Isaack Casaubon, * on Roman satire,” 
hails Varro ‘‘by far the most learned writer, without any dis- 
pute among the Romans.’’ Quinctilian considers the Varronian 
satire to be pre-eminent. He says, “ Terentits Varro, a man 
of the greatest learning, composed it in a variety of numbers, 
who besides wrote on several subjects with profound erudition. 
He was completely master of the Latin language, and tho- 
foughly conversant in the antiquities of Greece and Rome.” 
Aulus Gellius denominated Marcus T. Varro and Publius Ni- 
gidius “the two columns of genius.” 


* When Varro’s name appeared in the list of the proscribed, he 
was above seventy years of age. Though condemned to-death as 
a friend to law and liberty, and consequently an enemy to the 
lawless usurpation of the Triumvirate, there arose a degree of 
emulation among his old Casarian friends, which of them should 
have the honour-of saving him. They disputed who should have 
the preference in supporting him in his disgrace, and Calenus ob- 
tained it, who carried him to his country house, where Antony 
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frequently came, without suspecting in the least that a proscribed 
person of such importance lodged under the same roof with him. 
Under his protection, Varro passed in security the hour of danger : 
he concealed him till a special edict was issued by Lucius Marcus 
Plancus, the consul, under the triumviral seal, excepting him and 
Messula Corvinus from the general slaughter. Blackwell sup- 
poses, I don’t know on what authority, that Antony was acces- 
sory to the preservation of his life, though he had made’ himself 
master of his villa the year before. 

“* History has noticed a ridiculous circumstance which occurred 
at this time, and was connected with the name of Varro. An ob- 
scure fellow called Varro, took the greatest pains possible to 
affix his own name and designation at full length under the black 
list, just as if there had been a possibility of mistaking him for our 
illustrious Varro. But though Varro saved his life, he was 
unable to save his library, the loss of which must have been se- 
verely felt by one who had devoted the greatest part ofhis time to 
lett.rs. It fell into the hands of an illiterate soldiery, and becatne 
the spoil of men who wished to extirpate every memorial that 
might convey to posterity the great excellence of him who was 
the object of their blind fury.” 


Cicero, on the above occasion, composed a philippic, in 
which he contrasts the characters of Varro and of Antony. 
We give it in translation. 

‘* How many days, Antony, did you most shamefully revel 
in that villa? From the third hour it was one continued scene 
of drinking, gambling, and uproar. The very roofs were to be 
pitied. O what a change of masters! But how can he be 
called its master! and if master, Gods! how unlike to him he 
had dispossessed. M. Varro made his house the abode of the 
Muses, a private retreat for study—not a haunt for midnight 
debauchery. Whilst he was there, what were the subjects dis- 
cussed, what the topics debated in that delightful residence? 
—I will answer the question. ‘ The rights and liberties of the 
Roman people, the memorials of our ancestors, the wisdom re- 
sulting from reason combined with knowledge.’ But whilst 
you, Antony, were its tenant, (for you cannot be called its 
master) every room rung with the cry of drunkenness; the 
pavements were swimming with wine; the walls wet with riot. 
Ingenuous youths were mixed with catamites, and harlots with 
ehaste matrons.”’ 

Let us turn to the reflections of our ingenious and learned 
Editor, on the characters we have just given in contrast, not- 
withstanding he does not make them at this passage. 

«« When we take into consideration the great age of Varro, and 
the numberless volumes he had written, can any thing give pos- 

Crit. Rev. Vor. II. August, 1815. U 
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terity a stronger proof of the wild spirit which guided the 
cowncils of the Triumvirs, than their devoting to the dagger 
of the common assassin, a man venerable by his years, ve- 
nerable by his character; whose retirement from the world 
and learned labours, it might have been supposed would have 
been his shield arid great reward? Lawless tyrants, when once 
established in their unjust usurpation of power, find it to be 
their interest to court the friendship of all who are capable of 
promoting it, and to crush every man of the contrary sentiments. 
Hence the proscription of Varro, and of every one who was con- 
sidered the friend to virtue or liberty.” 


The bust of Varro graced the public library which we noticed 
in our last Review to have been erected by Asinius Pollio at 
Rome. It was the first public library; and Varro was the only 
living author so honoured. As a hero, he achieved a naval 
crown; but as a man of universal erudition, he attained a still 
more glorious distinction. 

Our Editor, in pursuing his research, states, that as only the 
names of Varro’s numerous writings now survive, it becomes 
necessary to collect whatever may have been noticed of each in 
history: this he does with great ability, and presents the inter- 
esting result to his reader. We cannot enter into this detail; 
but we shall allude to observations we had occasion to draw 
from the authority of Varro on the plays of Plautus, in the 
Appendix* to our last volume. ‘* De Plautinis Comedis 
Liber,’’—we find that Varro selected twenty-one from the mass 
of plays attributed to Plautus; and those were denominated 
“*Varronian.”’ Our Editor confirms our former assertion from 
Varro, that ‘if the Muses were to speak Latin, they would use 
the language of Plautus.”’ 

We reserve our general critique on the work before us for our 
next number. “Having devoted a separate article to each life, 
we shall draw up our comments at the close of the life of 


Cneius Gallus ; meanwhile, we conclude the present biography 
in the following words — 


*‘ When Varro had reached the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
he had written 490 volumes: and in his eighty-eight year was 
still devoted to literature and his books. ‘I should pause, (says 
Pliny), in reporting a remedy afforded by asps, had I not the au- 
thority of Marcus Varro for the same, who when he was four- 
score and eight years old, gave the prescription.’ Terentius Varro 
is cited by Valerius Maximus, as an example of human life, or 
rather as one that might with more propriety be denominated a 





* Vide our critique on ‘ Fontanelle’s Cours de Bellies Lettres." Aprrenpix, 
Jane, 1615, p. 668. 
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space of years—not so much on account of his years that were 

equal to an age of time, as for the vivacity of his style: for incthe 

same bed; bis breath and the course of his excellent outlics 

expired.” rs 
[To be concluded in our next:) 
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Arr. VI.—Sketch of the new Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain, 
and Nervous System of Drs. Gari and SpuxZzHEIM considered as. 
comprehending a complete System of Zoonomy ; with Observations on 
its Tendency to the Laprovement of Education, of Punishment, and 
of the Treatment of Insanity. Reprinted from the Pamphleteer, 
with Additions. By Taomas Forster, F.L.S. of Corp..Ch. Coll. 
Cambridge; Author of Researches about Atmospheric Phenom 
Observations on the Swallow, Notes to thé Diosemea of Aratus, Phyo 
siological Reflections, &c. Law and Whitaker. I815, 


The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gary and Spurzugim, founded 
on an Anat.mical and Physiological Examination of the Nervous 
System in general, and of the Brain in particular, and indicating, the 
Dispositions and Manifestations of the Mind. By J,G.SrurzuHxgim, 
M.D. 8vo. Pp. 571. 1815. 


Airnoven it is our intention ptineipally to review the volume 
of Mr. Forster, we shall also occasionally glance at the publi- 
éation of Dr. Spurzheim. 

Weare given to understand that Dr. Spurzheim is a disciple 
and coadjator of Dr, Gall, who has rendered himself so cele- 
brated in Germafy as the “original author of Criniblogy; but 
whether Dr. Spurzheim ever figured as a public lecturer ‘in 
Germany as he has lately done in Rathbone Place, we are not 
informed. 

Mr. Forster, whose tract is comprised within one hundred 
and fifty octavo pages, is a disciple only of these gentleinen; and 
seems to have exercised equal zeal on the subject of his dis- 
cussion, yet we believe with no greater persuasion of the truth, 
and certainly with no less talent. 

Our author with the same views as Drs. — and a 
appears to express, that they are prompted by P hilanthropi 
motives alone to render this system universal, because’ i 
pregnant with the most important consequenees to society. 
assures us, that their observations will be accompanied with ; 
series of useful discoyeries, and recommends the perusal of 
Dr. Spurzheim’s recent work on the Physiological system 
in which the reader will find more copious details; at the same 
time observing, that he may receive further improvement by at- 
tendance on the course of demonstrative lectures, as this is the 
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only means of acquiring a practical and consequently useful 
knowledge of the physiology of the brain. 

These gentlemen advance, that the structure of the brain 
and nervous system have never been taught by preceding ana- 
tomists, whose remarks are all conceived from imperfect views, 
and the knowledge of a few scattered facts,—but that by the 
industry of laborious dissections, they have been enabled to 
imvestigate the true principles of actions both automatic and 
animal, and that therefore they have pursued the only true me- 
thod of philosophizing; because, by this means, they are pre~ 
pared to infer cause and effect from the regular conjunction of 
phenomena: this is the language of these gentlemen. 

There is no doubt, that the nature of the human mind has 
always been regarded as one of the most important objects of 
research to which philosophy could aspire; the various systems 
which have respected this science, have been found futile, con- 
tradictory, and could not be sustained. We shall not compli- 
ment Dr. Gall and Dr. Spurzheim by admitting that their hy- 
pothetical disquisitions are likely to be better received. If, 
however, in propagating a new doctrine the author has been 
prompted to the enquiry by the pure motive of philosophical 
discovery, he deserves encouragement; but if, on the contrary, 
the auri_ sacra fames, should prove the primary and deliberate 
object of investigation, and the author has studiously interwoven 
the principles with misrepresentation, the delusion must soon 
be detected: and should that turn out eventually to be the fact, 
Dr. Spurzheim ought not to he then surprized that his = 
diminish, or that bis publications are disregarded. 

Fastidious people may think the cause somewhat equivocal, 
on learning that the Doctor madea journey from Germany to pro- 
pround his doctrine. Some may reconcile it to his philanthropy, 
others to his love of fame, of cranioscopy, or of money. We 
profess ourselves to believe, for many reasons, that the latter 
has been the inducement, 

The subject on which these gentlemen treat is remarkably 
suited to the purposes of imposition, and we fear it will not be in 
their power to prove the existence of the different organs on 
which their system rests; for unless they are able to demonstrate 
that the organs do physically exist—it does not require further 
investigation. But as the prospectus of the lectures and other 
publications have excited, for some time, a species of fashion-+ 
able delusion, we shall proceed to state the design of this 
system before we make further remarks. 

If we truly understand the principle of these gentlemen, it is, 
that the convolutions of the brain demonstrate thirty-three 
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physical organs, which denote so many propensities, sentiments; 
or faculties, and these indicating as many dispositions orma+ 
nifestations of the mind: and further, that the outside of évery 
skull represents an equal number of elevations or knobs, which 
prove proportionably larger or smaller according to the degree 
of developement of each respective organ. 

If this be the ground assumed to support the doctrine of 
Craniology, we take the liberty of pronouncing it visionary an@ 
fallacious; and, instead of crediting what these gentlemen 
audaciously assert, that the respective organs are visible on 
every skull and in every brain, we shall assert that none of 
the organs are physically demonstrable; and on this point we 
are at issue. 

It has been thought curious, and no reason has been assigned 
for it, that the English, who in general are observed to possess 
strong intellect, should be more credulous than any other nation 
and it is equally true, that the deceptions of the Germans aré 
notorious in the sciences of medicine, chemistry, and alchyiyj 
and that they have continued with this cast from the earliest 
periods of typography: and it is a fact well established; that 
Germany has produced more charletans and impostors than all 
the rest of Europe. But there is m the character of that 
prince of impostors, Paracelsus, something so transcendently 
absurd, that we have no similar example on record, wherein so 
many extravagant arts and deceptions were united, shewing 
likewise that the preposterous contrivances which this man 
daily practised, and which we should think would be regarded 
as highly contemptible in the present age, were received with 
favour at the end of the fifteenth century. We find he was 
considered the most eminent practitioner in the world, consulted 
from every quarter, enriched equally by sovereigns and sub- 
jeets, as by wise men and fools. He possessed the talent to 
impress a belief on all men, that he had discovered an eléaiy 
vite, which, whilst it was duly exhibited, would confer eternal 
longevity, although it appears that whilst he was. deliberating 
how long he would chuse to live, he died in the forty-cighth 
year of his age, of a pleurisy. 

In the biography of this presumptuous character, there aré 
many singular anecdotes related, the prominent points ‘of 
which, bearing a reference to Doctor Gall’s system of Cra- 
niology, would not perhaps have proved uninteresting ; but as a 
principle feature of this Review will be to condense our articles 
as much as possible, we content ourselves with the hints 
already thrown out, and resume the question of Craniology.. 

It is difficult to estimate the cui bono which would result from 
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the acceptance of this system, either to the present age or pos- 
terity ; but that the reader may be able to judge of its beauties, 
we shall presently illustrate the design of it in the significant 
language of the author. 

We have already stated that this ingenious philosophy is to 
prove that there are thirty-three organs physically residing 
within the brain, known by the developement of their res- 
eter sizes, and having commensurate knobs on the skull. 

‘he nine first are the organs of propensities, and we will pre- 
sently describe their residence. With respect to the other 
twenty-four, nine are organs of the sentiments, eleven of the 
knowing faculties, and four of the reflecting faculties. It will 
be sufficient to state the organs of propensities, and refer our 
readers to the pamphlet itself for the remainder—but before we 
enter upon this part of our duty, we must observe that there is 
one organ in the list not enumerated, which would make the 
amount thirty-four. The author’s fastidious delicacy, lest he 
should offer any position he might not be able to prove satis- 
fuetorily, has not permitted him to number the organ of Myste- 
rizingness. Nevettheless, we meet with the following eloquent 
description of this newly-discovered wonder. 


‘ORGAN OF MYSTERIZINGNESS, 


«« When the part of the brain between ideality and amativeness 
is much deyeloped, persons are much disposed to be superstitious, 
to have visions, to believe in ghosts, astrology, &c. Dr. Spurz- 
heim does not determine whether this is a particular organ, or 
only a greater developement of ideality, or hope, or both. 

** This leads to a common query,—What makes a distinct organ ? 
The developement of this part gives these faculties above stated, 
and inclines to mysticism. The organ has made the funereal bubo, 
the ominous owl, and the doctrine of sorcery and supernatural prognos- 
tications. I think even in ideality, the functions vary according 
as the foremore or hindermore part of that organ is developed ; 
when the fore part of it is most developed, the intellectual func- 
tions ; when the hindermost part, thesentiments have, I think, more 
mutual influence with it. I submit the propriety of the name 
mysterizingness, because it makes people mysterise and interpret 
omens.” 


By this time we imagine that the mystery has been sufficient- 
ly developed, from the elegant specimen of talent and language 
which our author has so mysteriously displayed in elucidating his 
pubect, and which cannot fail to make a suitable impression. 

entle reader, be not angry! for though it should not entirely 


gratify your expectations, let us intreat you not to reject this 
expatriated bantling, in limine—if its countenance should not 
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at first interest your feelings, the mystical dress in which it is 
enveloped, we are convinced, will not be suffered to pass un- 
noticed. Vouchsafe, then, to receive this ricketty child, which 
has been ushered by its sagacious parents from a northern 
clime, to claim your kind assistance and humane protection in 
a more congenial atmosphere! and, with your leave, this help- 
less infant will tarry until it has acquired improved health and 
vigour; and if the plan should succeed, great benefits are expected 
to be derived to its parents; but from what source, is not yet 
made known. We confess, however, that our prognostic at pre- 
sent is very unfavourable, having a decided opinion, that the 
organs in the brain of this imbecillé have been violently trans- 
posed from the period of its birth, which is now understood not 
to have been owing altogether to a false conception, but to some 
improper measures which have been rashly adopted by the pa- 
rents or their colleagues, to whom the charge of it has been 
committed. 

It has been a matter of much surprise, that the birth of such 
a feeble German bantling should have caused so much interest 
in the fashionable world since its delivery. It really seems‘ to 
have engaged the brains of some people with the same expecta- 
tions as the delusion of Joanna Southcott. 

It is not our business further to animadvert, than to observe 
that the parents will have reason to regret their misfortune if 
the present measures should prove unsuccessful: but having 
treated their offspring with warm affection, and being desirous 
of making all the amends they can for what has happened, they 
have deputed this darling child to the fostering care of a repu- 
table nurse, who formerly resided at Cambridge. As we do not 
find many of the respective organs in any dictionary,we shall now 
proceed to vocabularize them, and point out their pretended 
residence in the brain; but without the slightest hope that they 
will be found by the enquirer any where but in the imagination 

of their inventors. We shall state, first of all, the nine organs of 
the propensities in the terms of Mr. Foster’s elegant abridgment. 


** |. The organ of amativeness is the propensity destined to 
invite the sexes to propagate and multiply their species, and is 
fixed in the cerebellum. 

«2 The organ of philo-progenitiveness makes us love and take 
care of our offspring, and is situated just above that of physical love, 
which causes us to produce the offsprng. Women have this organ re- 
markably developed, and shewn by the horizontal length of ihe head in- 
stead of the breadth or vertical depth. 

“3. The organ of inhabitiveness is situated above the former, and 
below ihe organ of haughtiness, which gives the propensity to attach 
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themselves to particular local situations.” Weare told to examine 
the head of the Chamois, which lives on the mountains, and the 
mountain hare. Dr. Spurzheim t:lls us some remurkable stories 
to this «ffect, for which we have his own authentic testimony, he 
says he ‘ has observed the difference of rats who live in cellars and 
the upper stories.” 

“4. Organ of adhesiveness, situated on each side of that of inha- 
bitiveness, and gives fullness to the lateral posterior part of the head, 
introducing the propensity to attach ourselves to persons and ani- 
mals, and Dr. Spurzheim thinks other objects. 

“5. Organ of combativeness,—which is the propensity to 
fight. These gentlemen say all persons have a disposition to 
fight, as well as all animals, and the external sign is @ prominence of 
the occiput behind the ears on each side philo-progenitiveness, and below 
adhesiveness. ‘They s2y we must not mistake the mastoid process for 
the organ, which is the seat of anger and pugnacity. The abuses 
of this orgin contribute essentially to the constant state of warfare, 
which from hence immemorial hes drenched the earth with blood. 

« 6. The organ of destructiveness, which has been termed the 
organ of murder. The primitive function of this organ is to give a 
propensity to destroy in general, while circumstances determine the 
object to be destroyed ; tts seat is just above the ears, and it gives a pro- 
minence in the middle part of the temporal bone in the human subject, 
but more behind the ear in animals. 

« In the carnivora it is more developed than in the herbivora. 
In the feline kind which spring on their prey from out of ambush, 
there is a great developement of this organ, together with that of 
secretiveness, which is another essential part of their character. 

“7. The organ of constructiveness is the propensity to build, to 
construct machines, and which is a primitive faculty, and is marked 
on the outside by a fullness behind the external angle of this orbit, a 
little towards the temples. By means of this organ, Spurzheim says 
the geniuses in architecture and construction are revealed, as are 
useful arts for cultivation. We are told to review ‘ the majestic 
architecture of Greece and Rome; the religious gloom of the Go- 
thic cathedral, the massy pyramids of Egypt, the simple hut of the 
wild Indian, the gabie-ended houses of Amsterdam, the stone monu- 
ments of Britons, the mosques of Constantinople, and the whimsical 
configurations of the pagodas of China. To this organ, subject to 
numerous mutual influences, we are indebted for all the useful in- 
struments of music, of agriculture, and of astronomy; sciences, 
whereby we gratify and extend the functions of other organs, 
compose concerts of musical instruments, till the earth, and pene- 
trate into remote space with telescopes, and contemplate thie posi- 
tion and movements of the celestial bodies. Important, indeed, 
then to society is this organ, whose activity we may trace through 
all the costumes of the world, and through every building from the 
hut of a savage to the temple of Solomon, from the monument 
by London bridge to the beautiful painted porcelain tower at 
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Nankin. . The beaver builds its hut, and birds their nests, because 
of this organ; and it is the cause of all constructing whatever. 

«8. Organ of Covetiveness is the propensity to appropriate, to 
have of one’s own, and is situated more hindward than the last, _ It is 
necessary to the aggrandisement and protection of property, but 
its abuses are robbery, envy, and a miserly disposition. 

‘« In some p_rsons the propensity to steal is almost uncontroul- 
able ; when combined with amativeness, jealousy is the result. 

« "Phis organ is the cause why we are obliged to pay watchmen 
to be walking out all.night, to prevent the incursion of our neigh- 
bours. Animals; which collect. grain, &c. have this orgam more 
developed. , 

‘<* Dogs are seen certainly to have a positive feeling of property,s 
they protect their master’s house and their.cwn bone with courage and 
determination. 

** 9th. Organ of Secretiveness. It is the propensity to con~ 
cealment, and seems necessary to the nature af man and many animals. 
Many odious characters are produced from its abuses, when to.a 
naturally great developement of the organ, the mutual influence of 
counteracting sentiments of a superior order is wanting. The 
abuses of this organ are lying, slyness, and duplicity of character ; 
its external sign is a fullness of that part of the parictal bone above de- 
structiveness, and behind. covetiveness. 

«© T observed among a great number. of the North Welsh very little 
developement of this organ, or of covetiveness, whilst their superior sen- 
timents were. much developed. Comparein animals, foxes, and all 
those who,conceal much by nature, with those who do not, in re- 
spect to this organ.” 

Such are the principles on which Dr. Spurzheim and_ his 
coadjutors mean to establish their doctrine, and the only re- 
mark we shall make at present is, that if we have not grossly 
misunderstood the doctrine, the brains of these projectors are 
manifestly deranged,—for a more incontestible proof of a dis- 
ordered mind has never been indicated in any publication since 
the fifteenth century. 

We are not displeased with Dr. Spurzheim, but we think he 
might have expressed himself with, more courtesy, than to say 
that the inhabitants of North Wales are the only honest people 
in the United Kingdom; and we shall not be surprised, that 
should another edition of the work appear, there will be some 
proof adduced that the aborigines of this part of Wales were of 
German extraction. 

We shall in future take the hint in respect to the parietal 
bones of our associates. With respect to what is said of the 
other sentiments and faculties, we must beg to refer the curious 
reader to the work itself, as we feel no interest in pursuing fut- 
ther its absurdities and solecisims. , 

Crit. Rev. Vor. If. ugust, 1815. X 
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It is our duty to offer a few words in refutation of Dr. Spurz- 


heim s reproaches on the characters of former great men. In 
page 25, it is said— 


“* Before the time of Gall, the minute anatomy of the brain was 
quite unknown ; anatomists set about the investigation of it ina 
manner which would never have led to any useful results. 

«© They made horizontal slices of this organ with the scalpel, 
and only multilated its parts without displaying its structure. 
They talked of the medullary or central mass of the cortical cover- 
ing, and used other terms equally erroneous. ‘ But,’ says Mr. 
Forster, ‘Gall and Spurzheim, by a method of dissection entirely 
new, have at length unfolded the parts of the brain, and shewn 
that its structure is fibrous, and that the manner of dissecting it 
caused former anatomists to mistake the middle parts for medcul- 
Tary substance. Indeed, they have compared its substance te 
boiled rice, to paste, and to other inorganic masses.” 


Where is your candour and liberality, gentlemen? Do ye 
assert, that Willis, Monro, or Hunter, did not know how to 
dissect the brain? that Raych could not inject, that Albinus 
never held a sealpel? that the beautiful plates of Vie ’ Asyr, or 
Bell, of their various sections of that organ, have no excellence 
in the design, no merit in the execution? Was the anatomy of 
the brain quite unknown to these great men? Were all the dis- 
coveries in the anatomy of the Encephalon reserved for the only 
eminent anatomists of the age, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim? Are 
they the only capital anatomists who have discovered a fibrous 
texture in some parts of the cerebrum and cerebellum? Is the 
following remark of the old Monro no confutation of such a 

falsehood? ‘In several places we can observe (says he) the 
medulla to be composed of fibres laid on each other’s sides.’ 
And again, page 6, on the nerves, ‘* The medullary substance 
is all employed in forming the white fibrous cords, which have 
now the name of nerves applied to them. Within the skull we 
see the nerves to be the medullary substance continued, and the 
medulla spinalis is all employed in forming nerves.” It is a 
profitless consumption of our time to defend characters who 
have so much claim to the veneration of posterity. Were we 
not confined in this article, we should be authorized in proving, 
that all which this triple alliance has advanced on the subject is 
wilful error. 

We ought not to conclude without observing, that a diagram 
is annexed to the volume before us, representing the different or- 
gans of the cranium, which amount to thirty-three; all of which 
are supposed to develope and manifest the various dispositions of 
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the mind. It may be remarked, that the interior surface of the 
skull does not demonstrate cavities for the supposed protrusions 
of the brain: and it ought not to be forgotten, that the cranium 
itself is formed of eight bones, six of which are connected by 
ditferent kinds of sutures: on each bone there is an original cen- 
tral point of ossification, from which bony fibres irradiate, and 
make a very beautiful preparation in the foetal subject. This bone 
being part of aglobuiar figure, there must be more convexity 
than at the edges of the bone,—the degree of it is accidental, 
and cannot afford any manifestation of the mind. ‘There are 
some prominences which are occasioned by various pressures in 
the period of infancy; there are many other kinds of elevations 
on the periostium, or the bone itself, some parts of which are 
scabrous, originating from the attachment of tendinous or 
muscular fibres. There are many morbid causes of every 
excresence arising from inflammations of the membrane of the 
skull: some of them are permanent, especially those which 
have their source in venereal! virus. But we are not inclined to 
attribute to such knobs the demonstration of any particular pro- 
ensity. 

Although the principles of Lavator are rarely to be depended 
npon, he wrote in the language of a philosopher, and was often 
entertaining; but in the science of craniology we find little in- 
deed to gratify the fancy. 

It is said there are other prominences of distinetion; that of 
the nose for instance, as a Roman poet informs us, vir ex naso 
noscitur. Indeed we remember that this feature is enviably 
pourtrayed in Dr. Spurzheim’s countenance, and in making our 
observations more closely to discover the propensities of his 
cranium, we perceived a considerable protuberance of the occi- 
pital bone ; and contemplating Dr. Gall’s opinions of developed 
organs, we felt fully convinced, that it satisfactorily accounted 
for so many fashionable females attending Dr. Spurzheim’s 
lectures in Rathbone Place on so obscure and metaphysical a 
subject. 

No question in physiology has received deeper attention 
from eminent authors than that of the nervous influence; but 
the subject still remains in its original obscurity, Some have 
thought, that its effects arose from an etherial fluid, or gas, 
which circulated through the nerves; whilst others have con- 
ceived it was produced by vibration, in the manner that musica! 
chords create their effect. The first is not aprobable cause ; 
for a nerve experiences neither increase nor diminution above or 
below the ligature applied to it: and with respect to the latter, 
itis. sufficient. reply to say, that the extreme parts of the 
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sensative nerves grow softer as they approach theif ultimate des~ 
tination; for the auditory nerve in ‘the cochlea vestible, or semi- 
circular canals, (which is the seat of that exquisite organ,) has 
the consistence of soft mucilage; and, although adeaf man can 
hear very well, provided he holds one end of a cane between his 
front teeth whils t the orator speaks with the other end between 
his own, this appears only effectual when the vibration is trans- 
ferred by the sockets to the mz ixillary bone, which is attached 
to the bone of the skull, wherein the organ of hearing resides. 
Various objections are likewise to be advanced against the 
effect of nervous influence from electricity, magnetism, or gal- 
vanism: but Galvini certainly proved, that there is a strong 
similitude in the effect of this latter property and nervous in- 
fluence, in producing motion on the muscular fibris; but the 
truth is, that we remain as dark upon the question of nervous 
influence as of muscular motion. 

If ever the principles of this new system shall be verified, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the education of children will be 
practically ameliorated by it, and it is quite improbable that 
either judges or juries can apply it usefully in modifying the pu- 
nishment of criminals. It is manifest, also, that nothing could 
be more improper than to attempt to regulate the management 
of lunatics underthe guidance of such flimsy and uncertain prin- 
ciples: for although the present pathological method of treat- 
ing that unhappy class of persons is ambiguous, that ambi- 
guity would be increased, by considerations dictated on infer- 
ences from the craniological system. We consider thatamongst 
the best incitements to learning in young persons, emulation, 
a competition for honours and rewards, and terror of personal 
castigation, ought to be highly estimated. Such means, we 
believe, under a vigilant pedagogue, are more likely to develope 
the intellectual organs of youth and render them perfect scho- 
lars, than any discipline likely to be derived from so prepos- 
terous a system as Gall and Spurzheim have wished to establish. 

There is one consequence which such a doctrine is likely to 
produce, which is of a more alarming nature than any we have 
yet mentioned, and that is, an adhesion to fatalism. We are 
not disposed to discuss metaphysical subjects, but we may ven- 
ture to state, that it is the part of true philosophy to avoid 
equally the extremes of dogmatic arrogance, which professes, 
like the ignorant opponents of Socrates, te know every thing, 
and of that perplexing scepticism, which would deprive the 
human understanding of capacity and intelligence. We are 
finite beings, and many facts must therefore be placed beyond 
the reach of our researches: they are neither suited to our fa- 
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culties, nor our present state; and where there is no foundation 
for reason, error must follow, the indulgence of visionary spe- 
culation. If there be much concealed, there is much within 
our limited faculties, which will prove an immense fund of 
practical knowledge. There is scarcely any human science 
which is not sufficient to employ any man’s protracted exist- 
ence to know it well. It will, therefore, be most consistent 
with our happiness, to modestly make ourselves acquainted with 
these facts, before we launch into the unfathomable abyss of 
metaphysics. Indeed, we know not any thing more disgusting 
than to hear a loquacious disputant, who is unacquainted with 
the plainest and most useful branches of knowledge, presuming 
to arraign the appointments of Omniscience, and to rejudge, as 
it were, his justice; annihilating the intellectual, at the same 
time confounding and disturbing the moral, world. We do not 
mean to say, that curiosity and the mnocent gratification of a 
thirst forknowledge should be checked: far otherwise; all that we 
contend for is—that knowledge should be sought foronly where 
it is to be found—and, that, if we reason, we must do sofon pro- 
per objects. If fact, observation, or experiment, have employed 
our curiosity, it will probably lead to a favourable conclusion. 
The book of nature is open to us, the material world is dis- 
played for our inspection, as well as improvement; but the in- 
tellectual world is concealed by an impenetrable veil. What God 
has chosen to reveal of himself, may be generally comprehended 3 
what he has thought proper to reserve, no mortal efforts 
will be able to develope. It is said by some author, ‘that 
the simplest and most unlearned person who studies the serip- 
tures with a pure heart and an undepraved mind, is practically 
wise; whilst the brightest understanding, the most exalted genius, 
who attempts to go beyond them, becomes inevitably a fool.” 
It is not for man to be blest; but whilst one scintilla of the 
etherial fire remains to animate the grosser clay of mortals, let 
every consolation soothe his existence ; for, as is well expressed 
by the poet, 
‘* Whatever cheerful and serene 
Supports the mind, supports the body too. 
Hence, the most vital movement mortal feels 
Is hope; the balm and life-blood of the soul. 
It pleases and it lasts. Indulgent heaven 
Sent down the kind delusion, through the paths 
Of rugged life to lead us patient on: 
And make our happiest state no tedious thing. 
Our greatest good, and what we least can spare, 
Je hope—the last of all our evils, fear.” 
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We now take our final leave of the gentlemen who have 
formed the triple alliance, to favour a system so totally ridicu- 
lous in all its features; many of the arguments intending to 
illustrate it being perfectly inadmissible, laughable, and irrele- 
vant to the subject: and we beg of them toremember, that be - 
fure sensible men will join them in their opinion of the organ 
of haughtiness, they must give a better example, than that of a 
goat preferring the mountains, or a rat an upper floor for its 
abode. T. 


== 


Ant. Vil.—Hebrew Melodies. By Lord Byron, Pp.53. Murray. 
1815. 

Tux name of Byron is associated in our minds with some of 
the deepest and most enchanting of our poetical impressions. 
His ‘Childe Harold”’ gave him an elevation superior to that 
of any of our modern poets; for at the period of its publication 
** Armageddon’”’ had not made its appearance. With no story 
worth the name, the wanderings of that intellectual and sated 
voluptuary excited more earnest and lasting emotion than all the 

ms about border-chiefs, and witches, and wonders, with 
which of late years we have been so unmercifully deluged, 
Those writers who trust for meritorious and solid renown to the 
delineation of savage life, or of manners approaching to those of 
savages, and build their expectations of fame on extravagantly- 
coloured pictures of pure outrage and simple atrocity, uncon- 
nected with the display of purifying principle and unsophisti- 
cated sentiment, will assuredly be disappointed. All that they 
appeal to is the love of the exaggerated and wonderful, and 
while their temporary success will generally be in proportion to 
their outsteppings of probability, yet, as the apyetite to which 
they administer increases by gratification, they are ever in 
danger of being supplanted by some new and more daring can- 
didate for popular iration. Lord Byron may be considered 
as the first of our modern poets who has infused into a compo- 
sition, consisting principally of description and reflection, a 
power of interest and attraction which, to speak within limits, 
is, at least, as strong on the first perusal as the excitement pro- 
duced by works of mere bustle, and which is felt in its maxi- 
mium only after repeated readings. The spirit of deep and 
mournful thought which pervades nearly the whole poem, is a 
powerful and peculiar instance of the union in a young mind of 
philosophy with poetry; of the analyzing and appreciating facul- 
ties with the attributes and splendours of imagination. Yet 
our admiring conviction of this extraordinary combination is ac- 
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companied by a feeling of real and deep regret; we feel that 
such early advances in moral knowledge, and such accurate 
estimation of the frailties of human nature, must have been the 
sad purchase of early misfortune, and that he who, in the sprin 
of existence is capable, of painting with such truth and strengt 
the dark and direful aspect of its winter, must have been early 
overtaken by the steps of calamity, and walked by the side of 
Sorrow till his mind reflected the hue which Affiiction impress- 
ed upon his heart. 

The style of Lord Byron’s Tales is that of Childe Harold, 
moulded to the illustration of individual character as pro- 
duced and developed by extraordinary circumstances. With 
regard to the chief personages of those potent narratives, we 
venture to pronounce that of ** The Giaour”’ tu be the most in- 
telligible, highly-wrought, and intellectual. The connection 
of incident is perfectly clear to any reader who will give himself 
the trouble to trace it. ‘The character of the Giaour himself is 
kept up in full glow, from his introduction to the conclusion of 
the poem; and his confession to the Greek monk is replete with 
evidence of very exalted mental powers. SeEtim, in the Bride, 
&c. is a person of softer feelings and more contemplative dis- 
position, and the superior amiableness of his temperament 
seems less compatible with well-planned and vigorously-exe- 
cuted enterprise. ConraD, in the Corsair, is a second, but ra- 
ther obscure, edition of the Giaour, of whose adventures we 
might, indeed, suppose those of Conrad to be the continuation, 
did not two circumstances prohibit us from even forming a no- 
tion so derogatory to the fidelitas amoris of that ardent per- 
sonage. 


«© To die—and know no second love,” 


is the motto of the Giaour: and to this fervent and honourable 
principle, the devoted attachment of Conrad to Medora is in 
perfect opposition: and, besides, we are told of the Giaour that 


‘* He pass’d—nor of his name and race, 
Hath left a token or a trace.” 


Of Lara we think that the character is unnecessarily repulsive, 
and fraught with fewer redeeming qualities than those of his 
predecessors. The tale in which he figures has been imagined 
by some to be a supplement to the Corsair, and this idea the 
author himself, perhaps, gave rise to, by the terms in which he 
couched the advertisement prefixed to the poem, wherein he 
appears to insinuate his consent to such an opinion. If this be 
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so, we must take the liberty of assuring his Lordship that he 
has lent his sanction to an idea that will not admit confirmation. 
Whatever be the shades of difference in the character of his 
heroes, fidelity to the first object of their affections is invariably 
one and a very prominent feature; and since the supposition 
that each of his three last narratives are continuations of the 
Giaour, would give to each of their chief personages the Mus- 
sulman number of four mistresses or consorts, and as such a 
consequence would be fatal to the singleness and purity of their 
vows, it is impossible to admit of their identity with each other 
and the Giaour, without degrading each from that rank in our 
esteem obtained by their inviolable adherence to their erotic 
engagements. 

it was with considerable satisfaction that we learned some 
time since that his Lordship was occupied in the composition 
of a series of short poems, the subjects of which were taken 
from the Holy Scriptures. The Bible not only contains some 
of the sweetest and most sublime poetry extant in any language, 
but abounds in occasions and events the best adapted for the 
ornaments of poetic thought and diction. In the ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ and some of his Lordship’s succeeding poems, there 
is a frequent indulgence of ideas to which we think it incum- 
bent upon us to confess the strongest objection. We do not 
intend to dilate upon this topic. What we intend to advance 
is of a gencral nature, and will be comprised in a few words. 
To doubt the eternal existence of our spiritual being, is to 
commit an offence against our Maker, and to scatter the seeds 
of desolation among his creatures. We are fully aware, that to 
the limited comprehension of Man, the affairs of the earth may 
often appear to be conducted upon a plan contrary to the in- 
terests of its inhabitants; yet never let us lose sight of this great 
and consoling truth, viz. that since nothing can occur without 
the permission of Providence, all that He suffers to be done 
must conduce to the fulfilment of some all-just, all-wise de- 
sign, inscrutable by us, and in furtherance of which men and 
angels are but the agents of Omnipotent Benevolence. 

The exercise of the noble author’s talents in the work of sa- 
cred poetry, while it has, in our opinion, increased his reputa- 
tion, must likewise have materially contributed to the rectifi- 
cation of certain speculative notions, which we cannot suppose 
more friendly to the soothing of an irritated spirit, than bene- 
ficial to the world at large. There is the same vigorous thought, 
the same condensed diction in the Melodies as in his former 
works; but those delightful and divine persuasions to which he 
at length appears to have yielded a voluntary and tranquilizing 
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dominion, has diffused a soft and holy light over the composi- 
tions before us, the absence of which in his previous produc- 
tions we felt and lamented—which we still feel and lament. 

It is necessary to remark, that, though these poems are deno- 
minated Hebrew Melodies, the noble author has not strictly 
confined himself to the amplification of Scriptural texts. Se- 
veral of them bear, indeed, no relation that we can discover to 
the Sacred Writings. This, perhaps, is not altogether correct ; 
yet none of the pieces alluded to contain sentiments that the 
most pious mind can feel hurt in perusing. We must candidly 
declare, that if we critically object to, we morally approve of, 
their insertion, and receive them as clear proofs, uncom- 
pelled by their subjects, of that happy change of opinion, the 
first benefit of which must have accrued to his Lordship. We 
shall now proceed to the pleasing task of presenting the reader 
with specimens of the elegance and beauty with which these 
little poems abound. The lamentation over the miseries and 
dispersion of the Jews is assuredly conceived with strength and 
sweetness— 
«© Oh! weep for those that wept by Babel’s stream, 
Whose shrines pre desolate, whose land a dream ; 
Weep for the IMrp of Judah's broken shell ; 
Mourn—where their God hath dwelt, the Godless dwell! 


And when shall Israel lave her bleeding feet? 
And when shall Zion’s songs again scem sweet? 
And Judah's melody again rejoice 

The hearts that leap'd before its heavenly voice? 


Tribes of the wandering foot, and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest! 

The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave!” 


The following, upon the same subject, struck us, the two 
first stanzas more particularly, as a very spirited and graceful 
instance of that happiness of conception which identifies the 
object of its illustration by some characteristic trait or quality. 


«« The wild gazelle on Judah's hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground; 

Its airy step and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless transport by:— 


A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witnessed there; 
Crit. Rev. Vo. IJ. August, 1815. 
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And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah's statelier maids are gone. 


More blest each palm that shades those plains 
Than Israel's scattered race; 
For, taking root, it there remains 

In solitary grace; 
It cannot quit its place of birth, 
It will not live in other earth. 


But we must wander witheringly, 

In other Jands to die: 

And where our fathers’ ashes be, 
Our own may never lie: 

Our temple hath not left a stone, 

And Mockery sits on Salem's throne.” 























Our next extract is one of the poems which we mentioned as 
having no absolute and essential reference to any Scriptural 
event. It is a commemorative song in praise of a departed 
HERO, and may be supposed to be chaunted by the son of Jesse 
over the body of his friend Jonathan. Many of the lines ap- 
pear to us to have a living application. 


« Thy days are done, thy fame begun; 
Thy country’s strains record 

The triumphs of her chosen Son, 
‘The slaughters of his sword ! 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, 

‘Tae FreeDOM HE RESTORED! 


Though thou art fall’n, while we are free 
Thou shalt not taste of death, 

The generous blood that flowed from thee 
Disdained to sink beneath: 

Within our veins its currents be, 
Thy spirit on our breath! 


Thy name, our charging hosts along, 
Shall be the battle-word! 

Thy fall, the theme of choral song 
From virgin voices poured ! 

To weep would do thy GLORY wrong; 

Thou shalt not be DEPLORED.” 






We can only make room for one more extract. It is the sup- 
posed answer of an oppressed Hebrew to one who has insulted 
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the unfortunate wanderer with the sarcastic mention of his 
misery. 


«< Were my bosom as false as thou deem’d it to be, 
I need not have wandered froin far Galilee; 

It w.s but abjuring my creed to efface 

The curse which thou say’st is the crime of my race. 


If the bad never triumph, then God is with thee! 
If the slave only sin, thou art spotless and free ; 
Tf the exile on earth is an outcast on high, 

Live on in thy faith, but in mine I will die. 


I have lost for that faith more than thou canst bestow, 
As the God who periits thee to prosper doth know ; 
In his hand is my heart and my hop:—and in thine 
The land and the life which for him [ resign.” 


Appended to the Melodies are the well-known and beautiful 
verses on the death of Sir P. Parker. In the patriotic celebra- 
tion of the fate of so gallant a man, what Englishman would 
refuse to join? Such lines are sacred from criticism: yet we 
must not refrain from remarking to Lord Byron, that when he 
awards ‘‘ the purest sigh of sorrow to the brave,”’ he robs Vir- 
tue of her noblest guerdon. M. 








Art. VIII.—Howard. By Joun Gampre, Esq. Author of Irish 
Sketches, Sarsjield, ke. 2 vols. Pp. 226, 208. Baldwin & Co. 
1815. 


Mr. Gamble has already fallen under our notice in the cha- 
racter of a tourist;* we have now to view him in the humbler 
capacity of a sentimental novelist. 

The story of Howard is a scene of domestic woe, arising from 
a single error—a story, perhaps, too true—too often repeated 
in real life, with little variation in the circumstances. 

Howard, a young Irishman, whose parents moved in the middle 
rank of life, and had given him a respectable education, jour- 
nies, in hopes of mending his fortune, to famed London. On 
his way he becomes enamoured of Julia Mounford, the daugh- 
ter of a citizen of London, then returning from a visit to some 
relations at Liverpool. The lady alights at Lichficld, the resi- 
dence of her uncle, greatly to the dissatisfaction of her admirer, 
who had not discovered her father’s residence in London; and 





* See Crit. Rev. for May, 1813. 
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could only learn from her, that she should proceed thither in 
the course of two or three weeks. 

Soon after his arrival in London, Howard accidentally meets 
a young officer, with whom he became acquainted in Ireland, 
and who now leads him into dissipation. He recounts his 
meeting in the vehicle with a beauty, and her unexpected dis- 
appearance, and regrets that he has lost her who had taken 
away his heart. The libertine offers to discover her, but with 
sinister views; and being informed of her uncle’s name and re- 
sidence, which Howard had heard at the inn, he thought an 
inquiry there would facilitate his exertions. ‘This was rendered 
practicable, by his being about to repair to his regiment, then 
quartered in Birminghan:, from which place Lichfield is situ- 
ated but afew miles. Arriving at his destination, he speedily 
gained an interview with the uncle, from whom he procured 
the direction of his brother in London. Finding, however, no 
prospect of again obtaining leave of absence, and that he could 
not carry on his own suit to the fair one, who had now returned 
to her paternal roof, he addressed to the father an anonymous 
letter, cautioning him against a lover of his daughter, whose 
person he described, and whose abode he pointed out. On pe- 
rusing the letter, the citizen was in great wrath; he locked his 
daughter in her own room, and then sent a dispatch to Howard, 
forbidding his pretensions. Thus, unintended by his trea- 
cherous friend, he became acquainted with what he had long 
sought for,—the indiscreet parent having affixed his signature 
to the letter, and accompanied it with the name of the street 
wherein he lived. 

After sundry unavailing attempts, our hero, through the me- 
dium of an old stationer, who had known his family in Ireland, 
and with whom he accidentally became acquainted, obtained a 
private interview with Julia. The parent was a widower, and 
belonged to a club of which the stationer was also a member. 
The latter would frequently attend him thither for the purpose 
of securing to the lovers, easy and uninterrupted access. The 
youth was guided by honour—the fair one reposed confidence 
in him. He proposed to the stationer a clandestine marriage : 
but the old Hibernian, conceiving this would be too great an im- 
position on his friend, declared he would discover all, if Howard 
did not desist, at least for the present,—not having wherewith 
to maintain himself, far less a wife. This was promised. 
Howard soon after obtained, through the medium of his pa- 
tron, an appointment in a mercantile house on the continent. 
in the parting evening of the lovers, that error was committed, 
which caused the wretchedness so feelingly described in the sad 
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catastrophe of our tale. Howard left London with a heavy 
heart. Not long, however, could his sense of honour permit 
him to remain in his new trust; he secretly left it, at every 
risk, and returned to the object of his affections. Julia had 
been again sent to Lichfield; and thither he followed her. At 
Birmingham, night overtaking him, he sought repose, and pur- 
posed next morning to throw himself at the feet of his much 
injured mistress. Here we shall follow the words of our au- 


thor. 


‘© Tt was a scene of exhiliration. To him (Howard) there was 
but one being on earth, and he wrapt every other in the shroud 
which he dreaded awaiting her. His heart sunk deeper at every 
burst of merriment, and every tread of joy. They secmed to his 
gloomy imagination the senseless laugh of the idiot Scneath the 
chariot wheel which is about to crush him—the maddening tread 
of the sleeper, who unconscious approaches the frightful abyss. 


«© Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes! 
Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise ; 
Whom joys with soft variety invite, 

By day the frolic, and the dance by night.” 


Howard then falls into a train of meditation on sublunary en- 
joyments, and fancies the objects before him ‘‘death’s own 
frightful ball room;’’ where, instead of that illuminated apart- 
ment dazzling the eye with its lustre, you will have the grave’s 
everlasting darkness; and where, instead of those gay dresses 
fluttering to the air of your own light movements, you must 
throw off each costly ornament, and put on the soul-appalling 
shroud. 

‘© So shall the fairest form appear, 
When youth and years are flown; 
Such is the robe that kings must wear, 
When death has reft their crown.” 


Howard was roused from his moralizing by three or four mi- 
litary officers bursting into the inn yard, as if coming from the 
ball-room ; and in a few minutes he heard the discharge of a 
brace of pistols in the room underneath, accompanied by a 
shriek and heavy crash. He hastened to the spot, and found 
in the person of the wounded man the young officer who had 
so perfidiously deceived him in London. 


*« There is something terrible in being made suddenly a spec-~ 
tator of the agonies of death even in a stranger; how much more 
terrible when they happen to be those of an acquaintance or friend. 
As a friend, our unfortunate young man had known him; but had 
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he even known his treachery, as under other circumstances it 
would be called, could he feel anger or resentment at such a mo- 
ment as this? Oh! no: he could not. He could only feel, as he 
now felt, pity and commisseration alone. 

“* The dying man requested to be placed upon a bed. ‘Lay 
me,’ says he, ‘on the kindly bed: Oh! let me not die on the 
ground !" 

** In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 
And born in bed, in bed we die: 
The near approach a bed may show 
Of human bliss, of human woe. 


** «Forgive me!’ exclaimed the departing sinner. 
«© «Forgive you!’ exclaimed Howard, wringing his hand, ‘ For- 
1ve 
ere You may not think much of it, but I think of it now—In 
your youth I led you astray ! 
** «You could not have led me astray,’ said the other, ‘ except 
by my own fault—I led myself.’ 
** * You have more to forgive me,’ said the dying man. 
*< « Be what it will,’ replied Howard, pressing the clammy hand 
that he held, ‘I forgive you as readily as I expect to be, forgiven.’ 





«« When the sun sets, shadows that shewed at noon, 
But small, appear most long and terrible. 

Lo! when we think fate hovers over our heads, 
Our apprehensions shoot beyond all bounds: 

Owls, ravens, crickets, seem the watch of death ; 
Nature's worst vermin scare her godlike sons; 
Echoes, the very leavings of a voice, 

Grow babbling ghosts, and call us to our graves; 
Each mole-hill thought swells to a huge Olympus ; 
While we fantastic dreamers heave and puff, 

And sweat with our imaginations’ weight.”’ 


Howard, agreeably to his promise, attended the funeral of 
this once faithless friend; upon whose fate our author makes 
him exclain, 


‘© Well, Heaven forgive him! and forgive us all! 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall: 

Some run through brakes of vice, and suffer none; 
And some do suffer for a fault alone.” 


Old Mounford had accompanied his child to Lichfield, where 
he discovered her single fault, and upbraided her with violent 
maledictions. Stung witha sense of guilt, and goaded by his 
reproaches, she meditated self-destruction. Thus determined, 
she fled to a neighbouring river, leaving a letter for her father, 
and another for her lover. 
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“ The night was dark and windy, as wellas wet. Of night and 
storm, and rain, she was heedless. As she passed the end of the 
town, her bonnet flew off in a field: no cloak or (nor) covering of 
any kind on her shoulders, had she to blow off. Heedless of all this, 
she ranalong the road. When despairing man meditstes on self- 
destruction, he has various modes to chuse from. The gentler 
nature of woman thinks only of one—of burying her load of sor- 
rows beneath the pure stream, along which by moonlight she had 
often wandered to mourn over them. 

“‘ The poor mourner came to the river side: it was alow part 
of the bank, on which, in former days, she had oftener than once 
sat and gazed delighted on the silver waters as they flowed softly 
along. She shivered—but she was resolved. She shut her heart 
against the full tide of hopeful youth and fond recollection, which 
would have borne it away, and dissolved in sorrow its fell despair. 
Man has but a short time to live, thought she, and full of misery. 
Its but a short pang; I shall have long enough to repose. She sunk 
down on her knees, at the very uttermost verge.. 

**« O God!’ said she, ‘O God! look down! with an eye of 
pity and compassion—look down upon a poor forlorn, deserted— 
who rushes—who unbidden—the waters receive my body—but 
do you, OGod! receive my soul!’ 

«* She plunged in—she sunk—and rose again—she struggled an 
instant in the wide waters, and sunk asecond time. Her fate now 
seemed inevitably decided. In afew seconds she would have had 
the repose she sought for, and for ever escaped the malice she 
dreaded so much: but it pleased Providence, who is to the full as 
unsearchable in judgment, as he is mighty to save, that on this 
occasion said she should be saved; that death should be delayed 
only to make it more melancholy; that she should be snatched 


from the merciless waters, anly to be destroyed by more merciless 
man.” 


A stranger observing her floating, took her up in a senseless 
state; and carried her to the nearest cottage ; animation slowly 
returned. The distress of the father, and lover, may be con- 
ceived. Her rash attempt upon her own life brought on a pre- 
mature labour of a dead child. 

This novel differs from the common place publications, as 
much in its denouement as in its style. The hero, throughout 
the honourable and affectionate lover, contending long against 
the obstinacy of Mounford, at length becomes reconciled te 
him, The error is, by consent of all parties, to be atoned for 
by marriage. The day is fixed at rather a more distant period 
than Howard wished, but it was necessary that the now be- 
trothed suffering fair, should have sufficient time to recover her 
declining health. 

Mr. Mounford returns with his child to London, and, un- 
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luckily, is visited by his sister, who ever had been a very tyrant to 
poor Julia, and her two daughters ‘‘ mere awkward, uninformed 
girls of a country town.”’ A short time previous to the in- 
tended marriage, a monthly ball was to be given, to which 
Mr. Mounford, to gratify his daughter, had formerly become a 
subscriber. The visitants determined to attend this entertain- 
ment, hoping to make a conquest of some rich citizens of Lon- 
don. Julia entreated to be excused being of the party—she 
could not dance—she was scarcely able to walk. She further 
urged, that she was particularly warned against cold, and 
strictly charged to make no alteration in her dress,and what an al- 
teration she must make, to fit herself for a ball room! The aunt, 
and cousins, however, persisted, the former observing “ if she is 
fit to be married, and take the cares of life upon her, surely if it 
was not for her proud spirit, she may sit for a hour or two at a 
dance.”” The misjudging father too, thinking it would cheer 
her spirits, joined his wish for her going to the ball; and thus 
urged on all sides, she most reluctantly made preparations for 
that purpose. The misfortune of the sufferer got bruited about 
the neighbourhood, and the squeamish dames refused to longer 
associate with Miss Mounford; declaring, that if she went, they 
would stay at home. They engaged their husbands in their 
cause, who to pacify them, sent a deputation to the master of the 
ceremonies to that effect. On hearing this, the unhappy daugk- 
ter fell to the ground, in violent hysterics, broke a blood vessel, 
and expired. 


«* Some years afterwards (concludes our author) Mr. Mounford 
turned Methodist, and no doubt in religion found comfort. But 
where did the young man find comfort? In nothing did he ever 
find it. The bright form of existence passed from his view, and 
left nothing in its stead but a cheerless blank. His heart closed 
itself to joy, and if he ever felt a moment's pleasure, it was when 
on the solitary hill, or lonely mountain, he could shun mankind ; 
yet short lived was the pleasure, for even here reflection would 
intrude. 

** Yet for him there was some excuse. Passion prompted, and 
opportunity presented. His heart bled for the woes he had_ in- 
flicted, and gladly would he have repaired them. But for the 
world which wantoned in cruelty, which broke the bruised reed, 
and crushed the drooping lilly—for the barbarous, where is there 
an excuse?” 


This work is very generally interesting, and well calculated 
to uphold the reputation which the author has already acquired, 
The attempt of Julia to commit suicide, however, should have 


been arrested before she reached the river. Such highly-eotoured 
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examples, though fictitious, may strike deep into the agonized 
mind, and tend to realize the shocking catastrophe here de- 
picted. We greatly approve of our author’s amande honorable 
for certain unguarded comments, and too highly wrought cha- 
racters, in some part of his former works. Reflection, and the 
stealing hand of time have induced caution, and thus the pages 
of Howard are free from levity. We do not approve of quo- 
tations unaccompanied by acknowledgments ; and sure we are, 
that Mr. Gamble would not have the reader confound wita his 
own, the borrowed sentiments of eminent deceased authors. 
Independent of these observations, as a sentimental novel, we 
accord to ‘‘ Howard”’ a considerable share of merit. It is unal- 
loyed by those artifices, so often resorted to by modern novelists 
to eke out their numerous volumes—it is one plain, uninterrup 
ted, unvarnished tale. A. 





ES 





Art. IX.—Amurath, Prince of Persia. An Arabian Tale. Pp. 2213 
Walker. 1815. 


Tus tale is in, the true spirit of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments; and consequently replete with attraction. Each ad- 
venture of the gay young Prince Amurath contains an excellent 
moral. Our limits, however, will not allow us to follow him 
throughout his mazings, or describe all his disguises; but one 
of these Persian stories is so nearly parallel with the fashion- 
able follies of London, that we venture to transcribe the satire. 

Prince Amurath became deeply smitten with the charms of 
a favoured foreign actress of the city of Ispahan, named Ariella, 
who had performed before him at a Court estertainment given 
in honour of the nuptials of the fair Zulima; and he determined 
to visit, in private, the bewitching siren. His tutor, Budah, 
finding all remonstrance vain to wean him from his purpose, 
which he well knew would bring down the wrath of his fa 
ther the Sultan, proposed to shew him the object of his: ill- 
placed affections in her true colours, and atan entertainment of 
her own preparing. For this purpose the Prince was disguised 
as a young grandee, travelling with his tutor to see the curio- 
sities of the capital of Persia. 


«© When the shades of night had enveloped the city of Ispahan, 
Amurath and his tutor quitted the palace: the latter conducted his 
pupil te an elegant house ina large street, where they were re- 
ceived by several porters, in dresses similar to those worn by the 
emirs of the Empire. ‘They passed through a hall, the pavement 
ef which was Mosaic: the stairs were of marble, with gilt rails; 

Crit. Rev. Vor. Hl. August, 1815. 
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and the walls were embellished with paintings to represent groves 
in perspective. On bronzed tripods were placed large lamps at 
proper distances; and at the turning of each landing on the stairs 
stood a slave in waiting with wax tapers. The apartments they 
entered were of suitable magnificence, and brilliantly lighted. 
These terminated ina grand talotn, of a circular form, with hang- 
ings of scarlet and gold. Round the circle were several niches, in 
which were placed Ottomans, of a similar pattern, with curtains, 
which, when drawn, wholly concealed the recess; and every conve- 
nience of luxury and ease was furnished with taste. 

«« The Prince was astonished at so much magnificence. ‘Even 
in’my father's palace,’ said he to Budah, ‘ we have scarcely a supe- 
rior saloon: surely you have intreduced me to some Prince whom 
iknow not.’ 

“© You will see the princes and princesses who preside here,’ 
replied Budah in a whisper, ‘when their highnesses condescend te 
receive us; till then, we must content ourselves with examining 
the decorations of the place.’ 

«© They sat down in one of the niches, and the slaves withdrew, 
saying, they would mention their arrival. They had waited some 
time, when they heard a ¢onfused noise at the door, which was 
thrown suddenly open. Budah let down the curtain, which coa- 
céaled them behind it. A female slave rushed in, erying for 
mercy: she was followed by her mistress, scareély half-dressed, 
without any veil, and her hair flowing loose about her shoulders. 
Livery time she could reach the slave, she struck her so violent a 
blow that she made her stagger. ‘ Wretch,’ cried she, her coun- 
tenance distorted by the wildest rage, ‘ would I had the power of 
strangling thee! I would place the bowstring round thy neck my- 
self with pleasure. You know that I expected a young nobleman 
to pass the evening: you know that I never look half so handsome 
as in my rose-coloured turban; and to think you should spill the 
jamp-oil upon it—T shall die with passion. But I will make you 
remember it all the days of your life.’ 

«« The Prince would have interposed; but Budah held his arm, 
with an iraplying silence. The unfortunate slave running round 
the opposite side of the saloon, darted again through the door, 
followed by her mistress, whose rage had so entirely taken pos- 
session of her, that she did not perceive any one was present. 

** What a visage!’ said the Prince, ‘I am sure she may spare 
herself the trouble of dressing to engage me. Such outrageous 
anger from so trifling a cause, can never rival the lovely smiles 
and winning graces of the fascinating Ariella. But yet I confess, 
at first when she entered 1 thought there was some resemblance 
in the features; they may be sisters.’ 

«« © Perhaps,’ said Budah, dryiy, ‘at any rate, be sure this scene 
was not intended for us.’ Ina few minutes several ladies and 
gentlemen, richly dressed, entered the saloon. They saluted the 
young grandee and his tutor with an over-bred politeness; then, 
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taking their seats promiscuously, they entered into a gay conver- 
éation, im which, if there was a little too much of freedom, it was 
mingled with wit. 

«« Wine and high-spiced confectionery, to rouse the appetite, 
were handed round by slaves, on silver and porcelain services. A 
blue silk curtain, which depended from the top of the saloon at 
one end, was drawn up, and a band of musicians began to play the 
most lively airs. Several of the ladies and gentlemen joined in 
figure-dances, and it seemed to the eyes of the Prince as if the 
same group moved before him at Zulima’s wedding; but they 
were better dressed, and the parade of decorum less attended to: 
In vain he looked for the entrance of Ariella to finish the group: 
After an hour spent in this exercise the curtain dropped, and the 
musicians withdrew. A number of slaves entered, and spread 
large tables as by magic, with every delicacy of the season. A 
folting door opened, at which a lady entered, decked with every 
power to charm. She graciously advanced to the Prince, address- 
ing to him various inquiries in the softest tones of tenderness.” ~ 


The Prince was struck with the likeness of this beauty to 
Ariella; he thought her still handsomer. But who, he again 
considered, was the fury who chased her slave—could it be 
possible so outrageous a tempest should so soon become a set- 
tled calm. ”Fwas even so; and the wine circulated, neither 
sex rejecting the goblet; they sang and caroused—then dis- 
puted and quarrelled, until “ noise became the substitute for 
mirth; and several, wholly overcome by inebriation, staggered 
to the recesses, where they laid down in temporary oblivion.” 

Such is the Persian picture of their foreign players; and 
were we to take a peep at the festive boards of our pampered 
Signioras and Mesdames of Italy and France, who delight the 
fashionable virtuost with the recitative, and the verse, and. the 
song, of which they understand not a single word, we might 
witness similar dissipation. We are insultingly told, that these 
singing, skipping foreigners are allowed that which will pur- 
chase every luxury, while numbers of our fellow subjects are 
pining in worldly want, 

But to the moral of the tale. The Prince, unaccustomed to 
wine, had felt the exhilirating effects of a few glasses; but 
ashamed to refuse the challenges, he plentifully partook of the 
insidious goblet, until his senses beeame bewildered: the tapers 
multiplied into thousands, and the circular saloon appeared re- 
volving round him, The tutor, fearing the consequence of 
total intoxication, found means to draw his pupil from a scene 
every moment becoming more confused. In the street the 
heated youth grew loud at being taken from the company. It 
was now the silent hour of night, when the sons of labour and 
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sobriety were retired to rest, and no one was to be seen in the 
stréets save the guards of the night. The captain commanded 
them to stop, and to account for their being abroad at so un- 
seasonable an hour. The Prince, now forgetting himself, and 
rendered furious at being arrested by his father’s soldiers, drew 
his sabre, vowed destruction to all who might oppose him, and 
in the scuffle wounded the c captain in the arm. 

In the morning the refractory Prince was taken before the 
Kadi; the tuter, who was sober, and guilty :lone of being found 
in bad company, had already been discharged. The judge thus 
addressed the Prince: 


«* Young man, let this disgraceful consequence of inebriety for 
ever be printed in your memory; and when you are in the house 
of mirth, beware that the insinuating cup do not lead you beyond 
your prudence. He who abandons his senses to wine, commits 
himself to the waves without a guide. A drunken man is like a 
wild beast; he is no longer guided by reason, and too frequently 
is guilty of crimes and offences 6f the most deplorable and serious 
consequences. Beware, then, of the snares laid for inexperience 
by the licentious in the moments of mirth; and remember, that 
the glass too much sparkles with deceit, whilst the contents are 
disease and crime. The captain of the guard, whom you wounded, 
while performing his duty, generously forgives you. You may 
go, but sin no more.” 


Badah having now informed him of his father’s forgiveness, 
the Prince thus replied : 


** T cannot forgive myself. I wonder not at the policy of those 
states and cities which forbid singing and dancing men and wo- 
men; their manners offer too alluring charms to the mind of 
vouth, and their example is too powerful for the passions to resist : 
when I become Sultan, I will banish them the empire.’ 

«« « Sir,’ replied Badah, ‘every thing has its use, and even poi- 
sons may be neutralized or rendered of utility; the danger is in 
misplacing or misapplying. These singing and dancing men and 
women are highly diverting with their tricks and shews, but they 
have been raised into artificial importance by the patronage of the 
great: the finest genius shall be neglected in want, but a fine voice 
is an ample fortune. You have seen in what extravagance these 
people are enat.led to live, and you have seen the way in which they 
spend their lives during the sunshine of prosperity. There is not 
a Mufti, or Cadi, or General, in your father’s kingdom has a salary 
equal to the gifts poured upon the fascinating Ariella. Were they 
paid only in proportion to their intrinsic usefulness, they would 
not possess the means of such profusion, and their example would 
be less pernicious to the morality of youth.” A. 
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Art.X.—A Guide to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Aucustus Herman Franck, 4.M. late Professor of Divinity, 
and of the Greek and Oriental Languages, in the University of Halle. 
Translated from the Latin, and augmented with Notes ; distinct No- 
tations of some of the best Editions of the Greek and Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; and a copious but select List of the most valuable Commentaries 
and Biblical Works; exhibiting also, in each Book, the Criticisms of 
able Divines; together with an interesting Life of the Author: by 
Wictiam Jaques, Private Teacher, and Editor of Arndt's True 
Christianity, &c. Pp.279, exclusive of Preface and Biography. 
Burton and Co, 1815. 


[Concluded from p. 94.) 


He avine in our last Number traced the leading incidents of Mr. 
Franck’s professional life, we now offer to our readers a brief 
detail of the contents of the ‘‘ Guide,’’ accompanied witha few 
remarks. This interesting piece is divided into two parts: the 
first concerns ‘‘ Reading as it respects the Lerrer of the Serip- 
tures ;’’-the second treats of “* Reading as it regards the Spirit 
of the Word.’’ The chapters of the former stand arranged under 
the heads of ‘‘Grammatical Reading,’ ‘‘ Historical Reading,”’ 
and ‘ Analytical Reading ;’’—those of the latter under the 
heads of ‘‘ Expository Reading,’ ** Doctrinal Reading,’’ “ In= 
ferential Reading,’ and * Practical Reading.’’ These, again, 
are divided into sections, to which are prefixed appropriate 
titles ; and to the whole are appended brief directions on * the 
order of perusing the Scriptures,’’ together with “ A Treatise 
on the Affections, as connected with the Study of Theology.” 

The first part is fraught with instruction, eminently calcu- 
lated to furnish the basis of an enlightened understanding of 
the Holy Volume. The author points out minutely the ne- 
cessity of attending to grammatical construction, recommends 
a very judicious method of acquiring the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, insists on the utility of collating copies of the Bible 
in the learned languages, and directs the student to the best 
sources of auxiliary information. ‘The object and value of ex- 
amining the Scriptures historically are then explained; and the 
chapter on ‘“ Analytical Reading’’ contains a masterly expo- 
sition of rules for ascertaining the true sense, scope, and bear- 
ing of the Epistles in the New Testament, the doctrinal, his- 
torical, and prophetic books, and the Psalms. 

This forms an admirable introduction to the succeeding part. 
By following the Professor’s precepts, the diligent pupil. may 
now be supposed sufficiently disciplined to enter into the con- 
templation of spiritual things, to search the latent treasures of 
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divine grace, and bring home to his own heart the saving in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. For it will readily be perceived, 
that the matter which we have now detailed respects the LET- 
TER of Scripture solely; though, as the translator well observes, 
this is always considered in subordination to the Srrrit of the 
Word, and the student is continually admonished to devote to 
it no more of his time than it absolutely requires. The second 
part, therefore, developes the mode of extracting the essence 
of the Inspired Writings, and is, indeed, ‘‘ replete with spi- 
rituality.’” We shall cite a few passages from the chapters on 
*¢ Doctrinal’’ and ‘¢ Practical’’ Reading. 

After premising that ‘‘a knowledge of exposition,’’ ‘‘ the 
power of judging of the scope, and of the theological doctrines 
spiritually and not naturally,’’ “a willingness to reduce the 
doctrines of Scripture to practice,’ and ‘‘a high esteem for di- 
vine truth, as that which is to be defended against assaults by 
the ‘thus it is written,’ are pre-requisites to the institution of 
doctrinal reading,’’ the author lays down the ensuing maxims— 


«1. The argument and general scope of the whole book (on 
which latter every thing else depends) should be duly weighed. 

“« 2. ‘The principal doctrine contained in the whole argument, 
is to be accurately formed in the words of the sacred writers. 

** 3. The special doctrines must be pointed out, and the man- 
ner in which they flow from the principal doctrine. 

«« 4. The doctrines expressed must be distinguished from those 
which are implied: the former are to be particularly noticed; and 
the latter are to be confirmed from passages where they are ex- 
pressed. 

“5. The law and gospel should be rightly distinguished, and 
the things appertaining to each be accurately separated; because 
these are the principal classes of theological doctrines. 

*« In order to illustrate these points by example, let us advert ta 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. Here we have— 

“<1. The general scope of the apostle; namely, to conciliate 
the minds of Jewish and Gentile converts, and to confirm them 
both in the purity of the faith in Christ Jesus, as weil as in ho- 
liness of life. 

«« 2. The principal doctrines: see Chap. 2, 11, 12, 13; and 
also 19,20; and Chap. 3, 6. 

«« 3. The special doctrines; which are the six following: 1. 
God constituted the Jews his own people, promised them Christ, 
and eternal life in Him. 2. The Jews possess this prerogative, 
that they first hoped in Christ. 3. The salvation of the Gentiles 
flows from mercy, through the grace of Jesus Christ. 4. Our 
salvation depends not on the righteousness of works, but on mere 
grace. 5. The way of salvation, as it respects both Jews and 
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Gentiles, is the same. 6. None, but those who are justified,* 
can perform good works. 

“« 4. The doctrine implied: thus (Chap. 2, 12) the state of the 
Gentiles, antecedent to their conversion to Christ, was a state of 
condemnation. This is expressed, Rom. chap. 1. 

*« 5. The Law contains things to be done; the Gospel, things 
to be believed: hence the entire foundation of this epistle is evan- 
gelical. However, in the whole epistle, the general application 
relates to the law, so far as it is observed by believers. 

«« When doctrines are well known, they may be digested into a 
certain order, which must nevertheless comport with the subject 
and the intention of the Holy Spirit. All of them may be referred 
to God, to man, or to Christ the Mediator between both.” 


This is at once simple and comprehensive. The rules are 
clear, and the illustration is felicitous. It is, indeed, impos+ 
sible for any one who sincerely desires to decypher the spiritual 
meaning of the gospel, not to succeed in his attempts, if he ad- 
here to such advice. The directions will bear the strictest 
scrutiny, and their observance, under divine influence, be at- 
tended with the happiest effects. 

Equally sound are the Professor's remarks on ‘ Practical 
Reading.” 


“When a physician,” he observes, “attends a patient, he, in 
the first place, ascertains his malady and its attendant symptoms ; 
then, he inquires into the causes of it; and, lastly, he fixes on the 
remedies. Just in the same way are we to act, in applying any 
portion of Holy Writ. After the most natural and obvious mean- 
ing of the text has been ascertained, we are, accordingly, to con- 
sider, first, the habit of our minds, and accurately to compare it 
with the portion under our notice. If this be done with single- 
ness of soul, we shall plainly perceive, as in a glass, the particular 
faults under which we labour. We are then to examine into the 
causes of these faults, that we may not attempt to heal an internal 
wound with an external remedy, or commit any similar error. 
After this, we must look for remedies proper to correct our faults, 

“« It is not merely external precepts that are to be observed, for 
we should solicitously search out their foundation; and, in this, 
Practical Reading should principally terminate; otherwise, we 
may accumulate precepts to no useful purpose. Here the follow- 
ing directions require our attention. 





* We would humbly suggest the impropriety of applying this epithet to 
man, during his probation in this world. Man, in his best condition, is but a 
fallen sinner—an ‘‘ unprofitable servant.” The “blood of Christ” is, in- 
deed, the atonement for his transgression, but cannot properly be said to justify 
it. Weare aware that the word is sanctioned by numerous authorities, but 
our nan, supports us in objecting to it: ** Evter not into judgment with thy 
servant, Lod for in thy sight shall no man living be justified.” 
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“1. We should seek for the foundation of precepts in the 
Scriptures themselves. 

«© 2. We should then try whether we can discover it in our own 
breasts. For instance, when we are required to pray for our ene- 
mies, it is evident that the foundation of the precept is sincere and 
unaffected love for them. We should, therefore, consider, whe- 
ther we really possess this love; because, to pray for them, when 
we have it not, must be hypocrisy. 

“« 3. The foundation must be laid in our hearts, before we 
think of building any precepts upon it. 

** In all practical application, we must have our eyes fixed on 
Christ; for, first, he is to be applied to us, by faith, for salvation ; 
and, secondly, he is to be imitated in our lives; for ‘he is the 
way, the truth, and the life; and no one cometh to the Father but 
by him.’ The examples of men are to be copied only so far as 
they conform to this rule: ‘ Be ye followers of me,” saith Paul, 
“even as I also am of Christ,’ 1 Cor. xi. 1. 

«© Here, likewise, we must guard against two common errors ; 
lest, in the first place, our carnal nature and depraved reason, 
which are propense to evil, should mistake vice for virtue; and, 
in the second, lest we should pay that regard to external excel- 
lencies, and hold them up to that imitation, which are due rather 
to the internal habit of our minds. Rom. xv. 3. 

** We ought frequently to read some book of Scripture which 
inculcates the foundations of faith and practice with peculiar force 
and perspicuity, and studiously endeavour to render ourselves as 
much as possible conformed to it. Such are the Gospel and 
Epistles of John. This is not, however, enjoined, to the exclu- 
sion of other and perhaps better plans. 

“« In the commencement of Practical Reading, the student should 
attend to the following remarks. 

“<1. We are not to apply all things at once, but successively ; 
lest our minds should be overwhelmed with the abundance of 
matter.” 

«2. Application should commence with the more easy books 
and passages, in which the understanding is not liable to be 
fatigued by any difficulties in the sense, nor to be agitated Ly con- 
sequent doubts. When a proficiency has been made, recourse 
may be had to those which are more abstruse. 

** 3. Application is to be instituted, not that we may have mat- 
ter for discourse, but for practice. 

*« The continuation of practical application should occupy the 
whole of our lives. It is assisted partly by our own industry, 
which would, however, be inefficient without grace ; and, partly, 
by the help of Divine grace, which is continually poured out in 
Jarger measures on their hearts, who receive the seed of the word 
as into good ground. We are bound, on our parts, to use diligent 
prayer, and constant meditation ; to institute perpetual collations 
of Scripture ; to be instant in our attention to what passes in 
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ethers and ourselves ; and to exercise a vigilant observation of 
our own state of mind. Equally essential with these important 
particulars, are conversation with those who have made greater 
advances in spiritual knowledge, and the cultivation of inward 
peace; of which, the more we possess, the more we shall enter 
into the true meaning of Scripture.” 


Of the merits of the translator it is our pleasing duty to 
speak in laudatory terms. To the sense of the original he is at 
all times extremely faithful; to the phraseology it has not been 
so peculiarly his object to adhere. The scholastic stiffness of 
the Latin gives way to the easy flow of his mother tongue; and 
the uncouthness of technical language is exchanged for the at- 
tractiveness of popular diction. The notes annexed claim 
much praise for their learning, judgment, and ability; and are 
replete with evidence of extensive bibliographical research. 
The original was recommended to general perusal by Doctors 
Doddridge and Allix;—we confidently follow their course, and 
advise the reading of the present version. oO. 








DENONCIATION AU ROI, &c. 


Art. XI.—Denunciation to the King, of the Acts and Proceedings by 
which the Ministers of his Majesty have violated the Constitution. 
By Meuse pve ta Toucue, formerly Under Secretary of State 
(Chef de Division) in the Foreign Department, and in the War De- 
partment. Translated from the French Manuscript Copy, by Lawis 
GoLtpsMiTH. 8vo. Pp.25. Hookham. 


Act what period do we take up the investigation of this cele- 
brated and sagacious composition! The country whose suffer- 
ings it indignantly laments, deprived of the genius of her Legi- 
timate Sovereign*—groaning under the criminal despotism of 





* Nothing can be more honourable to the English Character than the in- 
dignation so universally felt by the People at the revolting treatment of the 
Emperor Napoleon by the British Ministers. Be it eternally remembered, that 
the French Sovereigu—for such he is, the conditions of his Abdication not hav- 
ing been fulfilled—threw himself upon the generosity of the English Nation. 
Oh, that our histery should be stained with such a document as the following! 


Of his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon the First, Emperor or THE FRENCH, 
The Prorest against his Majesty’s compelled and iHegal conveyance to 
St. Hexena, by the direction of the BririsH ExEcuTIve. 


*« T solemnly protest before God and Man against the violation of my sacred 
rights, in disposmg of my person and liberty: I came voluntarily on board the 
Bellerophon, | AM NoT A PRISONER OF WAR, | AM A GuEST OF ENGLAND. 

** As soon as I was on board the Bellerophon, I was under the protection of 
the British Peop.e; if their Government, his Majesty means the 


Crit. Rev. Vox. il. dugust, 1815. 2A 


) 
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her hundred-times-conquered enemies—the noblest of her sons 
dragged before assemblies of traitors calling themselves Courts 
of Law, their virtues calumniated as vices, their deeds of he- 
roism painted as crimes, their devotion to their Rightful Mo- 
narch called Rebellion! the Nominal Ruler ready to purchase 
the possession of the chief power by sacrifices, the least of which 
would not be endured by, we will not say Napoleon, but that 
very ancestor whose name, by prostitution of it to his own 
cause, he has covered with contempt,—or if the merits of the 
illustrious Henry, who, like Napoleon, boasted of his popular 
title to the crown, should yet live in the admiration of the peo- 
ple, their love must be created by contrast, and the ery of ** Vive 
Henri Quatre’’ will be the signal of his descendart’s expulsion. 

Before we enter upon the important points contained in this 
pamphlet, it is necessary to explain ourselves with respect to the 
question—who is the Legitimate Sovereign of France? Itis one, 
we are aware, replete with matter of irritation to both parties, 
and those who support the pretensions of the Capets are not less 
alive to doubts touching their title, than are delicately sensible 
those, who advocate the rights of the Bonapartes with regard to 
iheir claims to the throne: we shall therefore carefully avoid 
the employment of terms likely to create feelings of animosity, 


and confine ourselves to what we consider as an argumentative 
and dispassionate view of the case. On the heads of the two fa- 
milies we shall refrain from making remarks,—for whether on 
the one hand the Emperor Napoleon be, or be not, that model for 





in giving orders to the Captain of the Bellerophon to receive me and m 
-— only meant to entrap me, it has forfeited its honour, and tarnished itt 
ag. 

** If this act is put in execution, it will be in vain that the English boast of 
their honour, their laws, and their liberty. British Faith will be obscured by 
the hospitality of the Bellerophon. 

** L appeal to History, whether an enemy, after having for twenty years 
waged war against the English people, comes deliberately in his misfortunes to 
seek an asylum under the protection of their Laws, can give a more convincing 
proof of his esteem and confidence? How did they in England answer this 
appeal? THEY PRETENDED To EXTEND A FRIENDLY HAND TO THIS ENEMY, 
AND WHEN HE RELIED ON THEIR GooD FAITH, THEY SACRIFICED HIM! 


** Given on Board the Bellerophon, at Sea, ** NAPOLEON.” 
August 4th, 1815.” 


Against this most shocking act the sense of the Nation ought to be openly 
and explicitly expressed. English Feeling, English Honour, English Rectitude, 
and above all, Reverence for the Laws and Constitution, require the Impracn- 
MENT of the Minister or Ministers who have counselled a measure, beyond de- 
scription sinistral to the interests of a Country till now renowned for its imte- 
grity—shameful and degrading beyond all painting toa nation to whom the 
** greatest of living men” afforded such glorious occasion to manifest their se- 
aspect for the principles of SypNEY and Russet. 
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Princes which so many wise and excellent persons of our own 
country deem him; or, on the other, whether Louis be, or be 
not, that imbecile despot which the French People, who speak 
experientially, declare him—these are topics not at all essential 
to the discussion, and have nothing to do with the determina- 
tion of that GREAT QUESTION, which relates to the Right pos- 
sessed by every Nation to establish in itself what Government 
it pleaseth, and to demand from all others the fall and explicit 
recognition of that system of polity which seems to it fitting to 
be established in itself. 

It is a lamentable evidence of the slowness with which poli- 
tical Truth makes her advances in old countries, that im the 
freest of all European nations, the exercise of this undéniable 
and imperishable Right, should reqeire justification. In the 
United States it isa TROIsm: and an American would not be 
more astonished, were he asked whether he believed the Mis- 
sisippi to be a larger river thon the Thames, than at being 
questioned, whether he took it for granted that every people 
have the indubitable right to alter, or totally abolish, their go- 
vernment whensoever it pleased them, and to erect in its place 
another such as shall seem to them suitable to the purposes for 
which they create it. An American, we repeat, would blush 
with indignation at being thus interrogated; and yet in Eng- 
land, whose sons, Thomson told us, ‘* NEWER would be sLavgs,” 
it is necessary to expatiate in defence of a principle whose just 
and glorious practice has sown in shores three thousand miles 
from her own the seeds of incalculable grandeur and felici 

In times when every artifice is resorted to for the effectuation 
of the most unhailowed purpose, viz. the organization and per- 
petuation of HuMaN SLAVERY,—'t is only by returning to First 
Principles that we ean hope to recreate the spirit of a better pe- 
riod—the spirit which engendered the very Constitution of 
which Englishmen have been taught to boast,—the spirit 
which, seating the GUELPHs on our throne, ought to have made 
us applaud and support the election of the Bonaparrss to that 
of France. 

A nation, naturally, has and can have no master but God, 
every member of the state, is possessed of a share of the na- 
tional power of erecting and establishing the government, and 
the aggregate Power in the nation is, of course, composed of 
the rights of its individual members. Thisis, indeed, a Divine 
Rieut, and the only one which ought to be acknowledged so 
by that free creature, Man. It is the Gift of God, and cannot 
be taken away nor abolished by human authority. Nations hav e, 
it is true, occasionally resigned the exercise of this their un- 
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doubted power, and yet is it true that in the instances in which 
they have so done, their resignation is to be taken as the confir- 
mation of its previous possession—since that which we do not 
possess, that we cannot abdicate. But no person resigns any pre- 
sent benefit or possession but in exchange for something of an 
equal or greater value. It has been rightly said that no magis- 
trate can perform any services for a state that are not amply 
rewarded by a decent maintainance as First Representative, and 
the national gratitude. No good magistrate will want more. 
And when the magistrate acts in such a manner as to call forth 
in his favour the expression of the public feeling, then, and then 
only, does he fulfil the duties of his station. ‘The compact so 
much spoken of as subsisting in Kingdoms and Empires be- 
tween the People and the monarch, exists in every state between 
the citizens and those whom they have invested with the powers of 
government. It nee apr) Poca as fully in the Republican 
form of government as in the Monarchical, and in both the com- 


pact is a conditional agreement, otherwise it would be no com- 
pact at all. In both the contract is especial—whether it be 
scriptum or non scriptum. In both, the state, that is the 
nation, enters into a covenant with a person or persons to per- 
form certain functions,in recompence for which a specified _ 


reward, in the shape of salary and perhaps privileges, is secured 
to the party or parties elected to the magistracy. If the com- 
pact be infringed in a monarchy by the Prince, he, violating 
the conditions of his election, forfeits his station, and the Law 
regards him no longer in the light in which the constitution 
poe him—and if he proceeds, after this Legal Extinction of 

is authority, to support the infraction of his agreement, he then 
becomes obnoxious to the national justice, as an audacious dis- 
turber of the public peace. Qui sI FACIT INJURIAM, NON EST 
Rex.* 

This brings us to the point we wish. Is the present head 
of the Capets, has he ever been, King of the French? 

That individual was elected conditionally, to the Throne of 
France in 1814, after the Decheance, but before the Apprca- 
TION, of Napoleon. It is very plain, that to this act of the Se- 
nate none of the Allies paid any respect, since they, with the 
exception of England, entered into the Treaty of Fontainbleau 
subsequently to that proceeding; and even England as well as 
her confederates, we believe, did not acknowledge Louis till af- 
ter the resignation of the Imperial Authority by Napoleon : 
evidently regarding the Senate, as in truth it was, legally incom- 





* Bracton. Lib. 1. Cap.®, 
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tent to the dethronement of a monarch with whose ELECTION 
it had had no concern, farther than in making the declaration 
of the registered votes of the departments in its favour. This 
alone would be sufficient to prove that Louis, arbitrarily raised 
to the throne by the voices of an incapable assembly, and not 
by those in whom alone the Right of Election resided, viz. 
the People, could not, in such circumstances, legally assume 
the exercise of Monarchical, or any other power in France. 

But, say that the Senate was competent to the placing Louis 
upon the throne, and that the People delegated their elective 
franchises to its members to be exercised by them at discretion, 
and then let us inquire into the nature of the compact entered 
into by that Body with the persons whom they, in the name of 
the People, first created King. 

And in the first place what is called Legitimacy, isas wholly out 
of the question, as if the monarch elect had been a member of 
any one of the six millions of families forming the population of 
France. Only his election could make him Legitimate Sove- 
reign, and only his adherence, his punctilious adherence, to 
the conditions of his election, could preserve to him the legal, 
limited, and constitutional power with which he was invested 
by the solemn act of his ELtEcTors. ‘* Lawful, i.e. Legitimate, 
kings are kings by the Law: In being kings by Law, they are 
such kings as the Law makes them, and that Law only must 
tell us what is due to them.’’* Now, what sort of king did the 
Act of the Senate i.e. the Law, make Louis? It did not make 
him an absolute monarch; it did not, returning to the old pe- 
riods of ignorance and slavery, and guided solely by an unques- 
tioning reverence for the “* Le Roy le vent, name him as 
the successor, and invest him with the power and privileges 
of a Bourbon Prince. On the throne of Louis the Fourteenth 
or Sixteenth, it did not place him. King of France and Na- 
varre he was not instituted. The compact, by virtue of which 
he was to have been seated on the Throne, was of a tenor wholly 
the reverse of those abhorrent, and in this age, ridiculous, doc- 
trines—doctrines that first supported, then enfeebled, and at 
length ruined, the power of his ancestors. The Act of Election, 
by which alone he could with any appearance of legitimacy as- 
sume the exercise of the Regal Functions, which, indeed, are 
neither more nor less than the concentrated sovereignty of the 
Nation, propounded to him a Constitution and Title, his accep- 
tance of which was the guarantee of his authority. Both that 
Constitution and that Title were widely different from the system 





* Algernon Sydney on Government, 265. 
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of government and political denomination of its ancestors, 
They were very evidently framed in a spirit resulting from the 
progess in Political science necessarily made by a nation, who, 
during more than a quarter of a centary, had been trained in 
habits of Political Thinking and Discussion; and, to us, it ap- 
pears that the compact of the Senate with Louis was drawn up 
not only with wisdom, but with a most especial regard to the pro- 
pensities which must rationally be supposed to predominate in 
the representative of a family, with whose name Despotism and 
Bigotry are synonimous terms. The maintenance of titles, 
and honours, and property, procured by the distinguished per- 
sons, who had supported and exalted the glory of France in the 
Wars springing out of the Revolution could have but a slender 
security in the iclinations of an individual whose family that 

evolution had hurled from the throne—rTHEREFORE their pre- 
servation was constituted a solemn article of the compact. ‘The 
recognition of the Sales of National Property would not, as- 
suredly, be the voluntary act of the monarch-elect, returning en- 
vironed by priests and courtiers, of whose forfeit and confiscated 
domains that Property consisted —THEREFORE their recognition 
was distinctly and formally stipulated. The Lrrrry of the 
Press would be most obnoxious in the eyes of a person under 
whose progenitors no work could be published without the 
‘*- 4pprobation et Privilege du Roy’’—THEREFORE it was ex- 
pressly and strictly provided for. Lisgrty of WorsHip would 
have but a poor prospect of protection from an individual whose 
bigotted attachment to Catholicism* would naturally impel 
him to the discontinuance, if not persecution, of all other reli- 
gious persuasions, and urge him to the extravagant support and 
patronage of a faith scarcely less hostile to the interests of hu- 
manitythan thecorrupted tenets of Islam—rTHEREFORE Univer- 
sal Toleration formed one of the fundamental conditions of his 
election. The actual as well as titulary maintenance of the 
Senate and Legislative body—the preservation of the Legion 
of Honour—the imposition of taxes by the National Repre- 
sentatives, &c. &c. were likewise included in this solemn 
compact between the Senate and Louis, who, signifying his 
formal and express assent to its conditions, was acknowledged 





* A curious instance of the wisdom of Louis as well as of his determination 
to deserve the title of ** Most Christian," has lately come to our knowledge. 
Shortly after his arriva] in Paris in 1814, he, upon the representation of some 
priest of the lack of churches in France, declared to one of the Ministers his 
intention to have one erected in every parish—The minister informed him that 
th. enormous amount of the public burihens would not allow of such a measure. 
«Ob | you mistake me,” said Louis, ‘‘1I do not intend that the public shoutd 
bear the expense; every parish is to build its own church.” 
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King of the French. The title by which he was to be ac- 
knowledged is a very. important feature in this celebrated,, 
but too-slightly-studied, Act. It shews to demonstration the ut-_. 
ter aversion borne by the People of France to the old form of 
government; its bigotry, its tyranny, its Lettres de Cachets, its 
monks, and its intolerance; its farmers-general and seignoral 
bishops; its pomp and insolence; in fine, that universal abhor- 
rence of its whole host of oppressive abominations, that was re- 
solved never to re-admit oneof the Capetian family as a Ruler by 
a title that would perpetually stimulate him to attempt the resto- 
ration of a system that sacrificed the interests of the Nation at the 
foot of the throne, and prostrated the dignity of the People, their 
happiness, and their honour, before the shrine of arbitrary sway. 
As King of France and Navarre, he could not avoid calling to 
mind what that title formerly signified—that it was applied to 
the Sovereign of one of the most enslaved countries of Europe. 
It was therefore most wisely determined that his title should 
bear no relation to that borne by the former kings, but wear 
all the appearance of constitutional dictation. Entering France 
as the elected Kinc oF THE Frencu, Louis-Stanislas-Xavier,, 
it may be said by those who are inclined to maintain his eleetion 
to have been the result of choice, and not of foreign military 
influence, would have had an incontestible claim to the exer- 
cise of such authority as the Act of the Senate, granted to the 
Monarch-elect. Entering France as Louis the E1GHTRENTH,, 
&e,—as a Bourbon-King—as the successor of an individuak 
who had never reigned, he clearly forfeited every, the lightest, 
claim to a power, which conditionally accorded, and signitied 
by a specific title, was, of course, abdicated by the King-elect,, 
when he departed from the terms and tenor of the Compact 
which made him King. The French People could not be bound, 
to pay any obedience to Louis as Louis the Eighteenth, King of 
France and Navarre.—They neither acknowledged, nor could 
acknowledge any person so styling himself.—Only to Lowis- 
SraNnistas-XavikER, Constitutional KinG oF THE FRENCH, 
could the French Nation be legally called upon to yield the 
deference due to its elected Sovereign. Only as long as he 
should faithfully and diligently observe the conditions of his, 
election could he be entitled to their obedience. 

It simply remains then to enquire whether Louis has abided 
by the terms of the compact, and therefore remains King, oF 
THE FRENCH; or whether he has infringed them, and therefore 
lost all legitimate claim to the Crown? Really we almost blush 
at being driven to ask such a question. We-take its necessity 
as an ominous proof of the disregard of all honour, all principle, 
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all morality, with respect to political matters, and the saered- 
ness of the most solemn engagements. Has this King de 
facto, from the moment in which he landed on the French soil, 
to the present time, thought, spoken, or acted, as if he were 
animated by a due sense of the mode of conduct becoming his 
station? Has he issued a single Proclamation or published one 
Decree, in the preamble and signing of which he designates 
himself by that title by which alone he could be recognised as 
Sovereign? Has he ever styled, does he at the present moment 
style, himself Kine oF THE FrENcH? Do his adherents ever 
style, have they ever styled, him by that denomination? On the 
contrary, does he not now subscribe, has he not always sub- 
scribed, himself, ‘* Louis, by the Grace of God, King of France 
and Navarre, &c.?’’ And do his partizans ever deviate, have 
they ever deviated, from the form of self-designation he chose 
to establish to himself ? No—no—no !—And what is the sole 
inference to be drawn from this flagrant and fundamental in- 
infringement of the Compact between the Senate and himself ? 
Since his only title to the throne rested in the choice, and his 
punctilious obedience to its accepted injunctions; did not his 
virtual abdication commence at the instant he ventured to de- 
part from the Letter of the Constitution—the letter, we say, 
because we think that a permitted and unpunished violation of 
the words of any compact will create a considerable chance of 
its violation in spirit. Is this, or is it not, an axiom of the 
English Law? Does not a flaw in an indictment explode the 
whole of the proceeding. And if this is allowed as just in pri- 
vate concerns, and in cases affecting individuals only, how 
much stronger its necessity, its justice how much more promi- 
nent and important, in affairs of such magnific and mighty 
moment as that we are now discussing. 

Let us bring the case home to ourselves: let us ask English- 
men how they would regard such a rupture of a solemn bond 
in which they were one of the parties? We will suppose 
that the Pretender to the British Crown had so far succeeded 
in his attempt to recover its possession, as to be accepted, not 
as an Hereditary Monarch, not as the Representative of the 
Stuarts, nor as the occupier of their throne, but as an elected, 
a Legitimate King: Kine oF THE ENGLIsnH, we will suppose ; 
binding himself under that title, to the special observance of 
certain conditions, whose acceptance by him was the pledge of 
his election—the word restoration would be foolish and inap- 
plicable. Suppose him arrived in England,—of course in the 
character of a ** King such as the Law, i.e. the Act of Election, 
makes him’’—and then imagine him sending forth a Decree, or 
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Proelamation, witnessing the assumption of another title than 
that prescribed to him by the Law. Would not the universal 
English Nation regard such a measure as a tacit but positive 
abdication? And would it not instantly put on its armour, and 
place itself in a posture to insist upon its fulfilment, as the only 
mean of preventing the gradual destruction of their Constitution, 
distinctly and alarmingly announced by so serious and main a 
breach? Assuredly it would, or it could no longer have any 
pretension to the name of a free and enlightened people, go- 
verned by the principles of law, justice, and legitimacy. 

What, then, is the inevitable deduction from the premises we 
have, and, we think, fairly and mreFuTABLy established? 
That,—without taking into consideration the various other 
violations of the compact between the Senate and Louis,—his 
assumption of the Title, ‘‘ Louis by the Grace of God, King of 
France and Navarre,’ operated to his legitimate exclusion 
from the French Throne; and that having no legal claim to the 
crown but that conferred upon him by the Act of ELxcrion, 
and having broken, by his infringement of the terms of that 
Act, his sole pretension to the allegiance of the French People— 
He, Louis Stanislas Xavier Capet is not, and never has been, 
any thing more than King de facto. 

This leads to the question who is the SovEREIGN DE JURI 
of the French People? Were that question put to us, most cer= 
tainly and seriously should we answer—The Emprror Napo- 
LEON. Raised tothe Throne by the RecisrERED Votes of the 
Nation, never having been deposed by his ELEcrors, he is, le~ 
gally speaking, as completely and legitimately the ImpERraL 
SovEREIGN of the Frencu as were his mighty and transcendent 
genius now steering the vessel of the state. His First Abdication, 
the result of the unfortunate termination of a war into which 
he entered forthe avengement of a breach of Treaty,* it would 
be vulgarly-ridiculous to bring forward as an argument against 
our position: the Allies not being his electors, he could by 
no Treaty with them resign a diadem with whose bestowal 
they had no concern. His Second Abdication being condi- 
tional, and the conditions not having been observed, is, as we 
understand his lmperial Majesty to have expressed in a State 
Paper delivered by him to the English Envoy on board the Bel- 
lerophon, wholly void and nugatory. 

We have dilated to such an extent upon the important ques- 
tion of Legitimate Sovereignty, as to be compelled to be more 
brief than we intended, in our observations on M. De La 





* The Treaty of Tilsit. 
Crit. Rev. Vor. II. August, 1815. 2B 
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Touche’s very subtle and masterly tract. Less bold and ha- 
zardous than Le Compte Carnot, he is, perhaps, more adapted 
for political writing in crises of delicate emergency. It is not 
so proper, we think, to say that he is an eloquent declaimer, as 
that he is a sagacious and keen-eyed expositor of the abuses of 
the Capetian government. The Compte takes a more direct, 
but more dangerous route to his object. M. De La Touche 
prefers a less obvious, but, perhaps, securer line of approach. 
The Compte urges his point with the vehement consciousness 
of fearless rectitude, M. De La Touche insinuates his ob- 
tions. 

We shall indulge our readers with the following extract, that 
they may be enabled to judge for themselves, of the merits of 
this expository Address from one of the most enlightened citi- 
zens (IS HE LivinG?) of France. It relates to the restrictions 
imposed, in arbitrary defiance of the terms of the Act of Elec- 
tion, on the Press, and follows the acute and admirable reflec- 
tions of the Author on the nominal responsibility of the Minis- 
ters. 


 LastLy, THE Kinc HAs pesirep, that the Press should be 
free. That article had not been printed, when an order was 
already issued to the King’s bookseller, to stop the circulation of 
every work that might not be agreeable to the Censors—that is to 
say, to every thing which was known to be most basely and 
most constantly sold to ministerial despotism—to insolent and 
ignorant detractors of every thing useful and generous—to those 
men, in a word, who are, as to literature, what eunuchs are in a 
seraglio—Appointed to guard objects which they cannot enjoy, 
they avenge their impotence by exciting trouble and vexation, for 
the benefit of their masters. 

‘* In this respect we certainly might be excused from pushing our 
reflections further. It is evident that the constitution is violated, 
from this one circumstance alone, that the press is not free. This 
violation is an evil so frightful, that it may appear superfluous 
after it to enlarge on the humiliating or precarious situation to 
which the French nation, in the nineteenth century, is reduced in 
that point of view which formerly inspired her with a pride at 
once so noble and so just—-that of the pre-eminence to which her 
literature entitled her. When public liberty is crushed by the 
violation of that chart which assured it to us, is it meet to de- 
plore the debasement of literature ? Do men think of the loss of 
their jewels, when their honour and their lives are in danger ? 

** Besides, those who have taken the pains to defend the rights 
of genius and of thought, consecrated so well by the engagements 
of the Monarch, and who have so ably supported those rights with 
all the power of courage and talent, have taken up only the 
weaker side of the question. We are not all of us men of letters, 
namely, we. who make an outcry for the liberty of the press, but 
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we are all of us citizens anid subjects of the state. Our literature 
might constitute our pride and riches, but a constitution, sacredly 
maintained for all, would have constituted our happiness and 
tranquility. The livserty of the press guaranteed to us every 
thing which renders life happy and agreeable. It secures to us 
our properties—our honour—our lives, and the punishment of any 
man who would make an attempt against any one of those bless- 
ings. The privation of that guarantee delivers us over, as brute 
beusts, to the chains and scourges of our keepers. I am very 
eager, doubtless that men wouid behold in me the wretched wish 
to blot over a few sheets of paper when I claim the liberty of the 
press only against defamatory brigands, who for six francs would 
butcher any one who might have the honour to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the tyrants in whose pay they are! I like to be told 
hypvocritically that I may write a book of three hundred and 
twenty pages, when I have occasion only to utter these words, 
THE MINISTERS HAVE VIOLATED THE CONSTITUTION,” M. 


ae 


so 








Arr. X11.—The Missionary; a Poem. By W.L. Bowtes. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. Pp. 199. Murray. 1815. 


A sso.urety, this is one of the sweetest little poems that we 
remember to have lately perused. Little we call it, not from 
its length, which would render the term inappropriate; but 
from the lightness of its general composition. Its author has 
been long known to the public, his poetical abilities have re- 
ceived the award of their admiration, and the work now before 
us, while it evinces Mr. Bowles’s talent in the, to him, unusual 
province of rhymed verse, is entitled to their approbation for 
the ingenuity of its fable, the beautiful simplicity of its lan- 
guage, and the sound excellence of its moral. 

The story is founded on the defeat of a Spanish general, and 
the destruction of his army in Chili, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, by the hardy and never thoroughly-subdued 
inhabitants of that wild and sequestered region. Gorged with 
the blood and plunder of Mexico and Peru, the ferocious in- 
vaders next directed their desolating march toward Chili, in the 
expectation of a triumph as complete as that which attended 
their former abominations. But the want of cities in which 
they might fix their quarters, the small extent and iregularity 
of the cultivated ground, the diseases to which they were ex- 
posed, the incessant labour of cutting roads through the woody 
wildernesses, and the precariousness of subsistence,—these, 
aiding the unconquered and immitigable enmity of the natives, 
threw the most depressing obstacles in the way of the intruders, 
and have always prevented their descendants from establishing 
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and retaining the dominion of this fertile and interesting divi- 
sion of Southern America. 
The expedition of Baldivia, or Valdivia, into this perilous re- 
got and the overthrow of his army by the patriotism of an 
ndian Captive, who served that person in the capacity of page, 
form the ground work of Mr. Bowles’s elegant poem. The 
subject, though chronologically and loca!ly remote, is certainly 
animating, and worthy the adornments of poetry. The Chilese 
remain to the present day an independent race; and the trium- 
phant opposition of an undisciplined and half-armed people to 
adversaries trained in all the arts of European warfare, is surely 
a theme of lasting and legitimate admiration. At once a re- 
proach and encouragement to more civilized nations, who view 
their country overrun by hordes of foreign military slaves, and 
yet keep the avenging sword in its scabbard, the revival of such 
inspiring deeds, which, while they form disgraceful contrasts 
with the enslaving apathy of polished states, do yet hold up in 
brilliant colouring, the stimulus of victorious conflict with the 
invading robbers, must ever be gratifying to the advocates of 
liberty,—such as is enjoyed by the freest people of the world. 
The scene of action is perfectly new, and singularly attrae- 
tive—a paradise, till now, unvisited by the English Muse. Na- 
ture, in the New World, carries on all her operations on a plan 
of vastness and beauty, but partially rivalled by her Asiatic 
continent: and in the scenery of Southern America she has 
poured forth her gifts of richness and luxuriance with a bounty 
utterly inconceivable but by the enthusiasm of imagination. 
Mr. Bowles, therefore, in the selection of his scene of ac- 
tion, must be considered as at once bold and fortunate. To 
describe with ease, grace, and vigour, a landscape entirely no- 
vel, is only to be achieved by abilities that can proportion their 
efforts to the task of their choice ; and since it must be to the 
liveliness of fancy that they chiefly trust for the faithfulness of 
their descriptions, the very adventuring upon such new ground 
pre-supposes the possession of talent conscious of its strength. 
In the conception and delineation of his characters, Mr. 
Bowles has been eminently successful. The lofty confidence 
of the Spanish chief, his mind brooding over schemes of unde- 
fined grandeur, and aspiring to unlimited and independent rule 
over the vast and fertile regions just opened to his ambition, 
and the stern and unaltered dignity of his deportment when all 
these glowing speculations have dissolved in defeat, are ener- 
getically pourtrayed, and form a very finely-drawn picture of 
the favourable side of the character of a Spanish commander of 
the sixteenth century. Lautaro, the Indian captive, and page 
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to Valdivia, venerating the saviour of his life, but detesting the 
oppressor of his country, affords an interesting view of the 
struggle in a noble mind between the opposing sentiments of 
gratitude and patriotism. Attacapac, the father of Lautaro, is 
an affecting and dignified representation of the parent stricken 
to the heart by the loss of his son, and the hero who half torgets 
his.own deep affliction in the contemplated redress of his coun- 
try’s wrongs. The feminine gentleness of the lovely and hap- 
less Olola, Lautaro’s sister, is depicted with touching simpli- 
city, and the character of the Misstonary, the purity of his 
devotion, his abhorrence of the sanguinary atrocities of his 
countrymen, and his universal and unwearied benevolence, 
strongly reminded us of the illustrious Las Casas, from whom 
we think it not improbable that Mr. Bowles took the hint of his 
charitable confessor. 

The moral, never to be too strongly insisted upon in this age 
of mad usurpation and illegitimate government, is, and ever 
will be, a sublime, and soul-cheering, and uncontradictable 
axiom : 

A NATION ANIMATED WITH THE LOVE oF LIBERTY, CAN 
NEVER BE ConQquUERED. 

The poem is divided into eight cantos. The first opens with 
a splendid description of the scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Chillau, a Chilese vulcano, and proceeds to relate the distress 
of an Indian Chief, who, several years previous to that in which 
the events of the poem are supposed to happen, has lost his son 
in a nocturnal incursion of the Spaniards, and been lately de- 
prived of his daughter,—the maiden, absorbed in the indul- 
gence of am hopeless passion, having wandered from her fa- 
ther’s home. He is roused from his mournful meditations by 
the appearance of a scout, who informs him of the approach 
of Valdivia, and summons him in the name of his brother-chiefs 
to attend a midnight consultation with the priests of the coun- 
try, for the purpose of sanctifying the coming war. Then fol- 
lows the assembling of his warriors, and his solemn address to 
the Sun in their presence, in which, after lamenting the sup- 
posed death of his son, he declares his stern determination to 
perish or conquer in the approaching conflict. The scene 
changes to Valdivia’s camp in the Bay of Caracalla. Night 
has advanced over the heavens, and the army is wrapt in slum- 
ber, all but Lautaro—indulging in sad reflection on the fate of 
his father, and lamenting the misfortunes of his country. 

THE Sgeconp Canto brings before us the Genius of the 
Andes, ‘a shadow stern and sad,’’ who from the peak of the 
snow-clad Chimborazo, summons the Spirits of Fire from their 
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vulcanic caverns to assist the Chilese in the approaching con- 
test. The break of morning discovers Valdivia marshalling his 
forces in all the pomp and pride of military splendour, and 
glowing with the anticipated success of the pending war, and 
schemes of future grandeur. While his mind is occupied with 
these proud visions, he asks Lautaro whether he thinks his un- 
armed, undisciplined countrymen capable of withstanding the 
well-appointed and veteran bands of Spain? The Page re- 
spectfully, but firmly, replies, that the invaders of Mexico and 
Peru have indeed given too many proofs of their sanguinary 
prowess, but that ‘‘the rude dwellers’’ of Chili are resolute in 
defence of their homes and rights, 


** And the last spot they lose, will be their grave!” 


Valdivia, with haughty resentment, motions him to retire, and 
Lautaro repairs to the hermitage of Anselmo, the Missionary, 
who soothes with religious comfort the troubled mind of the 
magnanimous and disconsolate youth. 

Canto THE TurrD is partly occupied with the history of the 
Missionary, related by himself to Lautaro, 

In his early youth Anselmo became deeply enamoured of a 
beautiful maiden, Leonora. He won her affections, and was on 
the verge of securing her hand, when he was arrested by order of 
the Ineursition. Immured during five years in the dark and 
damp dungeons of that infernal tribunal, at the end of that period 
the discovery of a secret passage offers him the means of escape. 
He issues from his subterranean cell into light and liberty. His 
attachment to Leonora leads him to the church where he first 
beheld her beauty, and he arrives just in time to witness her 
union with another suitor. His wan and wasted countenance 
is recognized by the bride with a shriek of horror, and Anselmo 
rushes forth in agony from the church. His hopes blasted and 
his heart withered, he assumes the cowl; and during thirteen 
years abode in a monastery of Madrid, endeavours to forget 
his griefs in the duties of devotion and charity. His pro- 
fessional avocations at length lead him to the dying couch of her 
who had been the first, the only object of his love, and whom 
he now finds reduced almost to a shade by sickness and sorrow, 
The recognition is mutual and mournful. Her confession ex- 
plains to Anselmo the cause of her fancied treachery, and his 
own cruel imprisonment. Her guardian, an avaricious [nqui- 
sitor, determined upon her marriage with a more wealthy lover 
than Anselmo, and to ensure it, procured the incarceration of 
the latter, spread the report of his death, and threatened the 
life of Leonora if she hesitated to comply with his wishes. 
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Thus assailed, she gave her reluctant and melancholy consent 
to an union her heart detested—and became wretched for life: 
One daughter, Indiana, was the fruit of this disastrous mar- 
riage, and the last request of the expiring lady to Anselmo is 
the assurance of his protection to the young and innocent or- 
phan. He promises to watch over her with the tenderness of 
a father, and Leonora’s last hour is the happiest which for 
thirteen years she had enjoyed. After the performance of the 
funeral rites, he quits for ever the land where for so long a pe- 
riod he had met with nothing but misfortune, and, with Indiana, 
proceeds to the New World, where, meeting with the youth- 
ful captive, to whom he relates the story of his sorrows, and 
charmed with his blooming promise, he encourages the mutual 
passion of his fair ward and Lautaro, and at length tastes in 
their nuptials all that he can know of earthly felicity. 

At the conclusion of his sad history, the amiable and pious 
Missionary is approached by a train of Indian converts, who, 
with their wives and children, have come to beseech his bless- 
ing previous to his departure with the army of Valdivia. The 
remainder of this Canto is taken up with a very beautiful scené 
between the hermit and the Spanish minstrel, by name Zarinel, 
the merits of which we have neither time nor space to discuss, 
and therefore must content ourselves with stating that it relates 
to Zarinel’s seduction and subsequent desertion of a fair In- 
dian maid, to whose kindness he was indebted for the preserva- 
tion of his life, and in whose inanimate person, Lautaro, in the 
Sixth Canto, recognises his betrayed and injured sister, Olola, 
With the remaining Cantos we must be briefer than we could 
have wished. It is but seldom, thanks to the profusion of 
verse and the paucity of poets, that we have to express regreé 
at the compelled abbreviation of our analysis. 

THe Fourrn Canto embraces the assembling of the Indian 
warriors in the conseerated groves, and their deliberations on 
the conduct of the war; terminating with the capture, by a 
band of Chilese, of Indiana, whose fate Caupolican declares to 
hang on the issue of the coming battle. 

Canto THE Firtu relates the release of Indiana by her hus- 
band’s unknown, wandering, and distracted sister; the solitary 
consultation of the Chilese Cazique, Ongoimo, with the Great 
Wizard; and the exultation of the Genius and Spirit of the. 
Andes over the death-prophecied destruction of the Spanish 
battalions encamped and slumbering in the valleys beneath. 

Canto THE Srxtu describes the arrival of Valdivia at the city 
of Penco, and his feast for “ Chili Conquered.’’ The poet 
then procesds to detail the insanity and death of Olela.— 
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Driven to despair by the base treatment of Zarinel, she wan- 
dered from the roof of her father, and roamed over the rocks 
and through the woods in hopeless, cheerless, misery, till borne 
down by the weight of her affliction, madness seized upon her 
brain. The course of her unwitting wanderings at length leads 
her to a wild cave on the sea-shore, near Penco, and to that so- 
litary recess Lautaro, who has left Valdivia’s banquet to indulge 
retlection in the cool silence of the night, is attracted by the 
wild and melancholy tones of a conch :—he appreaches, and ac- 
costs the wretched maiden, so changed by woe, that in 


** Her high cheek-bones, and hollow eyes,” 


he can discover no trace of the once lovely and happy Olola. 
As he advances to take her hand, she darts from him toward 
the sea, though not till the pronunciation of her name at the 
close of a sad and heart-breaking song suggests to him the idea 
that the unhappy being who has just flown from him, is the 
sister with whom, in his infancy, he sported at the feet of his 
father. Rendered wretched by this harrowing thought, he yet 
vainly pursues the steps of the fugitive, and roams along the 
beach during the whole night in the hope of once more meeting 
the poor sufferer. Morning unfolds the catastrophe. The cold 
and breathless corse of Olola is cast upon the sands at the feet 
of her seducer, who has walked forth to enjoy the coolness of 
the sea-breeze. He knows the face—and repents—too late— 
of his base return of an affection so tender and devoted. Re- 
cognizing his sister by a mark beneath her breast, and discover- 
ing in Zarinel her betrayer, he is preparing to slay him, when 
his hand is arrested by the approach of the Missionary—and re- 
questing his pious and aged friend to pay the last duties to the 
cold remains, departs—*‘ to weep!’’ Zarinel professes his 
deep contrition, obtains the father’s absolution, andthe body 
is then interred by himself and Anselmo. 

Canto THE SEVENTH—describes the march of the Spa- 
niards to the Valley of Arauco, where the Indians have already 
arrived: then follows the battle, in which it is Lautaro’s good 
fortune to save the life of his father. It terminates in the defeat 
and destruction of the Spanish army.—Valdivia and the Mis- 
sionary being the only two who are made captives, all-the rest 
being slaughtered by the overwhelming numbers and fury of 
the Chilese, who thus supply the want of discipline and Eu- 
ropean arms. 

Canro THE Eicutu opens with the description of the Feast oF 
Vicrory. Then follows a pathetic scene between Lautaro and 
his wounded father, who expires shortly after. In vain Lautaro 
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pleads for the life of Valdivia, who is smote to the earth by 
the club of Harrartomac, one of the assembled Chiefs. The 
Missionary is saved. Indiana, who after her liberation by 
Olola, had again been captured by the Chilese patriots, is re- 
stored with her infant, to Lautaro. The funeral of Attacapac 
is celebrated with Indian honours, and sanctified by Christian 
rites, and the whole is finally wound up by the pious Anselmo, 
who, after predicting the universal extension of the blessings of 
Christianity, bursts out into a high-toned and glowing panegy- 
ric of that scorn of foreign dominion which 
‘« Finding Chili free, hath kept her so:” 

& panegyric which, we trust, will be more generally merited. 

- Bowles’s peculiar application of it, by prophecy, to Spain, 
we do not altogether approve. The struggle of that brave peo- 
ple—was it for any thing beyond a choice of masters? And 
their success—has it not established as the Ruling Monster, a 
Hydra composed of the Fotty of CLaupius, the cRUELTY of 
Ca.icuta, and the Bicotry of Puiiip the Seconp?—Spain— 
Weep for thy triumphs! Lament thy defeats! The beams 
of victory have gilt the brow of Inquisition! The repulse of 
thy invaders has filled thy dungeons with their conquerors ! 

We have given our opinion of the distinguishing merits of 


Mr. Bowles’s Poem. ey are considerable, and we regret 
that our limits will not allow us to give more than one instance 
of the justice of our report. We select the meeting of Lautaro 
and his wife after the battle. 


«* She rais’d her head; his eyes first met her view— 
As round Lautaro’s neck her arms she threw, 
“ Ah, no!” she feebly spoke; “it is not true!— 
“* It is some form of the distemper’d brain!” — 
Then hid her face upon his breast again. 
“« Dark flashing eyes, terrific, glar'd around ; 

Here, his brains scatter'd by the deadly wound, 
The Spanish chief lay, on the gory ground. 
With low’ring brows, and mace yet dropping blood, 
And clotted hair, there Mariantu stood. 
Anselmo here, sad, yet in sorrow mild, 
Appear’d: she cried—“ a blessing on your child,” 
And knelt, as slow reviv’d her waking sense, 
And then, with looks aghast, ‘«O bear us hence !”— 
Now all the assembl'd chiefs, assenting, cried, 
*¢ Live, live! Lautaro and his beauteous bride!" 
With eager arms Lautaro snatch’d his boy, 
And kiss’d him in an agony of joy ; 
Then to Anselmo gave, who strove to speak, 
And felt the tear first burning on her cheek : 

Crit. Rev. Vor. Il. August, 1815. 2C 
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The infant held his neck with strict embrace, 
And kissd his pale emaciated face. 

** From the dread scene, wet with Valdivia's gore, 
His wan and trembling charge Lautaro bore. 
There was a bank, where slept the summer-light, 
A small stream whispering, went in mazes bright,— 
And stealing from the sea, the western wind 
Wav'd the magnolias on the slope inclin’d : 
The woodpecker, in glittering plumage green, 
And echoing bill, beneath the 8 ie was seen ; 
And, arch’d with gay and pendant flow’rs above, 
The floripondio* its rich trellis wove. 
Lautaro watch’d with looks of love and joy 
O’er his yet trembling wife and beauteous boy.” 





pS _____ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Arr. 13.—A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, on 
the Sulject of the Attack made. by his Lordship upon the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in his recent Charge to his Clergy. By a 
Clerical Member of the Society. Pp. 5%. Baldwin & Co. 1815. 





Tue writer of this Letter is a very sensible and clear-sighted 
person. He al himself an able champion of the cause he 


undertakes to defend, and an argumentative repeller of the asper- 
sions which have been cast upon it. The facts he adduces speak 
powerfully to the point in question,—his reasoning and deductions 
are sound and conclusive,—and the language, for the, most part, 
bears the stamp of a well-educated one 

The Charge of the Bishop of Lincoln, which gave rise to this 
address, has not yet met the public eye in an authentic shape; but 
the substance of it has found its way into the daily prints, The 
author, therefore, very properly observes, that “ his remarks must 
be confined to the document before him,” (the public statement just 
mentioned) ‘and can be considered as bearing no farther upon his 
Lordship, than he” (the Bishop) ‘‘ may be answerable for the sen- 
timents contained in the paper.” In this document the Bishop is re- 
presented to have said, that “he deeply regrets to observe that 
many of the Clergy of his diocese have become members of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, when they might have obtained every 
advantage they there sought, from the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, whose principles and practice have been long tried. 





* ** One of the most beautiful of the beautiful climbing plants of South 
America,” 





> 
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* * * * * That “he considers the constitution of the Bible So- . 
ciety to be very dangerous to the established religion, and to the 
orthodox principles of those who attend its meeting, as it admits 
members of any creed, and of no creed.” * * * * And that “it 
is most absurd and unaccountable, that they who pray in their 
Liturgy to be delivered from false doctrine, heresy, and schism, should 
unite in religious associations with those who publicly ayow the 
falsest doctrines, the most notorious heresies, and the most determined 
schism; as strange would it be (says his Lordship) to see loyal 
Britons forming a political association with, or furnishing money 
and arms to, those whom they knew to be exciters of sedition, 
abettors of privy conspiracy, and promoters of rebellion.” 

These are the principal objections reported to have been urged 
by the Bishop of Lincoln against the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Want of room compels us to omit many of the answers ; 
but we cannot forbear to present to the reader, the manly and 
masterly vindication of the Society from the peculiarly illiberal 
charges contained in the Jast sentence. 


** Your Lordship” (says the author) “ speaks of our ‘ uniting 
in religious associations’ with avowed heretics and schismatics; 
and in such associations, it would seem, as imply ‘ giving to them 
the right hand of. fellowship, or co-operation.’ Pardon me, my 
Lord, if I ask, is not your Lordship here making (no doubt, un- 
designedly) an unfair advantage of ambiguous terms? When we 
hear of entering into ‘ religious associations’ with persons, we, of 
course, understand associations calculated to promote some certain 
religious views and objects, in which the parties associating feel a 
particular interest. When we hear of ‘co-operating’ with here- 
tics and schismatics, we naturally understand it to mean co-ope- 
rating with them in their heretical and schismatical character, and 
for the furtherance of their heresy and schism. But after what 
has been said, nothing need be added to show, how far such is 
from being the case here. With their particular principles, we 
have nothing to do ia the Society. They never come into view. 
We unite with such persons only in their general character of pro- 
fessed believers in the Bible, and only for a specific object, which 
is common to all Christians. So far from ‘co-operating’ with 
their ‘ false doctrines’ and ‘schismatical’ principles and practices, 
we must believe that we are directly counteracting them, by the 
dispersion of a book, which is the revealer of all true doctrine, 
the detector of all false doctrine, and which alone lays the basis, 
and authoritatively inculcates the preservation of Christianity.” 

* * ® * * * + 

“« In what sense we enter into ‘ associations’ with men of per- 
nicious religious principles, has been just explained. But the 
‘MONEY AND ARMS,’ my Lord, the ‘MONEY AND ARMs’ to TRAI- 
tors!! - What is there in the one case to answer to these terrific 
instruments in the other? One is tempted to exclaim, what cau 
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it be that is in your Lordship's contemplation? Surely there must 
be some illusion!” 


This Letter should be read by all, who are either prejudiced 
against, or undecided as to the utility of, Bible Institutions. We 
earnestly hope it will be generally perused. It will be the especial 
duty of the Bishop of Lincoln, to calmly and candidly consider its 
contents; to weigh its arguments; and to give the public his di- 
gested opinions upon the important question at issue. 


Arr. 14.—Letters addressed to the Rev. Thomas Belsham on that Part 
of his ‘‘Carm Enauiry,” which relates to the Historical Question 
respecting the early Opinions concerning the Person of Jesus Christ. 
By Witt1am Waricat, formerly of St. John's Coll. Cambridge. 
Pp. 67. Johnson and Co. 


ALTHOUGH we certainly do not subscribe to the religious tenets 
of Mr. Belsham, we yet think that he is an antagonist of no ordi- 
nary powers. Independent in thought, calm in investigation, and 
luminous in expression, he displays all that strength of intellect, 
which is characteristic of a man, fully believing the doctrine he ad- 
vocates to be true, and determined to fortify it with every argu- 
ment which ingenuity can invent, or diligence bring to light. 

The author of the letters before us is by no means deficient in 
these qualities. It is true, he opposes Mr. Belsham ; but his op- 
position is dispassionate ;—he erraigns the opinions of the Uni- 
tarians; but, in so doing, he neither violates reason, nor loses 
sight of decorum ;—and, though his pamphlet may be said to be, 
a general examination of the view taken of ‘the early opinions 
concerning the person of Jesus Christ” by the sect of which his 
adversary is so distinguished a member, rather than a scrutiny of 
that part of the Cam Eneauiry which it purports to call in ques- 
tion, it is a very candid appeal to Mr. Belsham, and well entitled 
to his serious consideration. The arguments are well selected, 
the facts adduced are insisted upon with much address, and the 
diction is simple, clear, and temperate. 

These letters form a very good specimen of the manner in which 
we wish to see all controversy conducted ; and we feel happy in 
saying, that the author has performed a very acceptable service to 
the cause of the Trinity, by presenting them to public notice. 





Art. 15.—Sacred Dramas: chiefly intended for Young Persons. The 
~ Siibjects taken from the Bible. Towhich is added, Sensibility : 
“‘an. Epistle. By Hannan More. Nineteenth Edition, with Ad- 
"ditions. Pp. 200. Cadell and Co. 

Mrs, More has so often signalized herself as an able and pious 
authoress, that we feel inclined to view any. work, bearing her 
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name with the most favourable presentiments. These little dramas, 
though deriving the main portion of their interest from the subs 
limity of their themes, are yet amply fraught with evidence of 
literary skill and cultivation: and, though by no méans intended 
for public representation, they clearly evince a thorough cortipré~ 
hension of dramatic effect. In number, they aré four; the titles 
are “ Moses,” “ Davin ann Gottan,” “ BetsHazan,” and 
‘Dawten.” We quote the soliloquy of Goliah (in the second)” 
previous to his defiance of, and conflict with, David. 


GoLiaH. 


* Where is the mighty man of war, who dares 
Accept the challenge of Phillistia’s chief? 

What victor king, what gen’ral drench’d in blood, 
Claims this high privilege? What are his rights? 
What proud credentials does the hoaster bring 

To prove his claim? What cities laid in ashes ? 
What ruin’d provinces? What slaughter’d realms ? 
What heads of heroes, and what hearts of kings, 
In battle kill’d, or at his altars slain, 

Has he to boast? Is the bright armory 

Thick set with spears and swords, and coats of mail 
Of vanquish’d nations, by his single arm 
Subdued? Where is the mortal man so bold, 

So much a wretch, so out of love with life, 

To dare the weight of this uplifted spear, 

Which never fell innoxious?. Yet I swear, 

I grudge the glory to his parting soul 

To fall by this right hand. "Twill sweeten death, 
To know he had the honour to contend 

With the dread son of Anak. Latest time 

From blank oblivion shall retrieve his name 

Who dar’d to perish in unequal fight 

With Gath’s triumphant champion. Come, advance, 
Phillistia’s Gods to Israel’s. Sound, my herald— 
Sound for the battle straight.” 





EDUCATION. 


Art. 16.—Ezercises in Latin Prosody and Versification. P. p. 179. 
Longman and Co. 1815. 


Tuese exercises are arranged under three distinct heads,— 
Quantity—Scanning—and Versification; and these are sub-di- 
vided into chapters, which elucidate the various branches of the 
respective subjects. In a brief preface it is observed, that “it 
has been the design of the author to illustrate, for the use of the 
lpwer and middle classes,” (of schools) * the rules of quantity, to 
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efford a brief view of the construction of the hexameter and pen- 
tameter verse, and to point out some of the means, by which 
poetical language may be brought within the measures of regular 
versification.” 

The perusal of the book has afforded us mach satisfaction, and 
we can confidently say, that, of its kind, it is of a very superior 
description. With the arrangement we are particularly pleased ; 
the rules are developed with all possible perspicuity, and the ex- 
amples are highly appropriate. ‘The author has evidently devoted 
his chief attention to the subject of versification ; and by no means 
in vain. The manner in which the laws of prosody and the con- 
struction of legitimate verse are unfolded and illustrated, re- 
dounds much to his credit. We recommend these ‘‘ Exercises” 
to the patronage of all persons engaged in classical education. 
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Art. 17.—Steps to Sense Verses; or a Set of Exercises to be rendered 
into Latin Lexameters and Pentameters. For the Use of Schools. 
Pp. 60. Law andCo. 1815. 


rie 


A userut little assistant to boys, ripe for learning the art and 
mystery of Latin versification. 



















Ant. 18.—Short Greek Exercises, on an improved Plan; containing 
the most useful Rules in Syntax: being a concise Introduction to the 


Writing of Greek. By the Rev. J. Picavor. Pp. 108. Law 
and Co, 1815. 


Mr. Picquot well observes in his preliminary remarks, that 
“to understand the works of Homer, Plato, Xenophon, &e. must 
be the aim of every one who lays claim to taste, or whose mind 
is open. to the charms of diction; and” that “this object can be 
attained only by means of an intimate acquaintance with the con- 
struction and genius of the” Greek “language.” Had modesty 
permitted it, he might have added, that his own labours would be 
found to contribute much to the success of the student's exertions: 
for, certainly, we do not remember to have seen a book better 
¢alculated to render intelligible the syntactical rules of Greek, or 
the form and collocation of its phraseology. His plan is extremely 
simple. After laying down a rule, he gives various sentences in 
English, which are to be translated into Greek, according to its 
different applications. The single Greek words expressive of the 
meaning of a plurality of the English, are placed beneath ;—the 
words to be omitted are noted;—the tenses and cases to be em- 
ployed are defined ;—and the ordo verborum is clearly pointed out. 
By making use of this book, schoolmasters will be exempted fram 
much drudgery. 
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Arr. 19.—Leciures on the Art of Writing, comprehending a Variety of 
Observations on the Impediments which retard the Progress of ‘thé 
Learner; including a brief History of the Art; and, also, of thé 
Materials that have been in Use from the earliest Ages to the present 
Time; with excellent Receipts for manufacturing Inks of various Co~ 
lours; and likewise Methods of extracting Ink from Paper after it had 
been written upon. To which is added, several Methods of iri 
Improvement in Business Hand-writing, by a peculiar Movement 
the Pen, containing a curious Classification of the Letters of the Al- 
phabet, and combining the Excellence and uniform Neatness of Eng- 
lish Manuscript. Interspersed with a great Number of Plates and 
Examples: with full and copious Instructions how to perform the 
same. Second Edition. Dedicated (by permission) to his R 
Highness the Duke of Susser. By J. Carstairs, Author of Tachy- 
graphy, or the Flying Pen; Abbreviated Arithmetic, &c. &¢.— 
Pp. 144. Published by the Author. 


AFrTer perusing this very long title, the reader must be pretty 
well aware of the contents of the book. Mr.Carstairs appears 
possessed of considerable ingenuity and diligence, and to have de- 
voted his faculties to the improvement of the art of writing, no 
less successfully than meritoriously. We have looked over his 
labours with much pleasure ; and feel authorized in saying, that 
our sentiments on the first edition* of the work are equally appli- 
cable to the present. 


Ant. 20.—Tachygraphy, or the Flying Pen; being an entirely New 
Plan of acquiring Improvement in Business Hand-writing, by a pecu- 
liar Movement of the Pen, &c. &c. Second Edition. Dedicatedto 
all the Writing Masters in the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 
Invented and taught by J. Carstairs. Pp. 63. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1815. > 


Tuts is a more simple explanation of the system, so amply de- 
veloped in the work just noticed. Persons ambitious of correct-: 
ing a vitiated style of writing, will do well to consult this little 
manual of instruction; and they whose profession it is, to super- 
intend the efforts of the young penman, will find their labour 
much diminished, by pursuing the plan it sets forth. 


Art. 21.—New Latin Primer, or Companion to Latin Grammars. In 
Three Parts. By Josera Guy, Jun. Author of the English School 
Grammar. Pp. 112. Baidwin and Co. 


Tue plan of this little primer we cannot say is remarkable for 
novelty. Latin substantives, adjectives, and pronouns, with a 





* See Crit. Rev. for March, 1814, 
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notation of their genitive cases, and yerbs; with the usual direce 
tions for their conjugation, are first given ; and then the pupil is 
set to work, to render some English words into good Latin, ac- 

ing to the case, mood, or tense in which they are written. 
This is, doubtless, a proper mode of inculcating the elements of 
classical knowledge ; and so far as utility is concerned, Mr. Guy's 
book may rank with any of a similar nature, with which we are 
acquainted. 





MEDICINE. 


Art. 22.—Nosology, or Diseases arranged in their Classes, Orders, 
Genera, and Species, accurately defined. Translated from the Latin 
of William Cullen, M.D. late Professor of Physic in the University 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. A new corrected Edition, with a Portrait of 
the Author. CoxandCo. Pp. 80, 


Tue name of Cullen stands so high in the list of medical lumi- 
naries, that any work to which it is prefixed must be received with 
t and confidence. To the profession we think the “‘ Noso- 
Locy” eminently useful. It possesses the two great advantages 
of ep onsen and simplicity ; and may be said to place 


in the clearest and “onan <9 of view, all that is necessary to 
the ascertaining of the multifarious symptoms of disease. 

Much literary ability was not requisite to the undertaking of 
the translation : little, therefore, is displayed. Of his talent in 
original composition, the reader may judge from the following 

in the dedication, addressed to Mr. Astley Cooper :—“ Sir, 
i, cdlattieg a gentleman, under whose sanction this little book 
should appear, I know of no one, under whose auspices such a 
work can with more propriety be ushered before the public.” 
With more propriety than under whose auspices ?—than your own, 
should have been added. 


Art. 23.—Companion to the Medicine Chest, with plain Rules for 
taking the Medicines.in. the Cure of Diseases. In a Style familiar to 
every Capacity. By a Member of tne Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. Fifth Edition, improved. Pp. 60. Cox and Co. 

Tuat this is the production of ‘‘ a Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons,” we have some doubts. The following observation 
is scented rather with the selfish calumny of an empiric, than with 
the gentlemanly liberality of a regular practitioner : 


** Several pamphlets are now extant, professing to direct the 
more intelligent part of mankind, unconnected with the profession 
of physic, to an appropriate method of compounding and applying 
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aedicines, for (the) removal of diseases ; but a-single.glanee,of 
aese is suflicientto shew, even to the most unlearned. in the 
cience, how defective and ivadequate they are te such anend.”,.., 


The insinu ition, too, here conyeyed, that this manual contat F 
i fund of precious knowledge, ani supplies a desideratum, which 
fhe indnviry of the medical world has hitherto been incompetent 
to furnish,—is peculiarly offensive ; «nd isa proof, by inference, 6 
an ignorance and arrogance, which are only to be found in venders 
of nostrums and specifics. 





LAW. 


Art. 242° The Law of Carriers, Innkeepers, Waréhousemen, and other 
Depositaries of Goods for hire. By Henrx Jerzy, Esq. of ‘the 
Middle Temple. ‘Clarke, 1815. 


No species of imposition on the pu)lic called more imperiously 
‘or redress, than the frauds and delays of Carriers. Not many 
rears ago fhe carriage of parcels, an:l more particularly of game 
nd Christmas presents, was uncertain and often grievous ; coach- 
aen, guards, ostlers, clerks, &c. &c. (gentlemen of resnectability, 
loubtless,) conspiring against our comforts in the double cope 
if pilferers and extortioners. A salutary law, however, at lengt 
hecked“thesé abuses, by imposing sevérer punishments upon such 


lelinquents. ‘Fhis act of the legislature cannot be too much pgo- 
mulgeted ; and we thank Mr. Jeremy for. his clear and ample éx- 
position ofits various clauses. _ 





POETRY. 


Art. 25.—A Poetical History of England, written for the ti of thé 
Young Ladies educated at Rothlrity- House School, Ghd dédiéated to 
them. Pp. 154. Law and Whitaker. B@ERGP “SS ©75S - eens 


Tue writer (we could have wished to allude to him by name) 
of this poetical, historical, epitome, with much diffidence ob- 
serves,. that it is a very juvenite™proddetidn the resalt-of a Few 
leisure hours, and merely inténded forth usecOF thé" pupils rat 
Rethbury House:school 4 but that; as wr#io7copt®e°Were found 
inconvenient, itawas committedsto the pre@s Sand bhatt de- 
signed Simply to impress on the mind of ner, the leading 
featiifes of Binetith history) Mite wit, ea Re eS aoa. 
deprecates criticism, and Wishés the work tp, be, copsidere(! ag, a 
task, not es @ poem; thé Verse as the,vehicle for the subject, not. 
the subject as the vehicle fof the verse. — 

The most remarkable events, in the history of England are:com- 
prised in this little volume, ip yerse of no’ meam measure;oa 
mode far preferable to, the prose, *‘ question and. answey,?-ydycl 

Crit. Rev. Vor. Il. dugust, 1815, 2D 
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eighteen years of age,” is entitled to every indulgence from the 
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has so long been introduced into schools. Poetry is sweeter to 
the youthfu' mind; it is learned with avidity, and is more calcu- 
lated to become fixed in the memory during life. To young peo- 
ple of both sexes, this is an estimable present. We select the de- 
scr ption of the famous battle of Cressy, and the victory gained 
about the sime time by Queen Philippa over the Scotch, who 
treacherously invaded England during Edward's absence. 


** The spot for ever shall be dear to fame, 

And British hearts shall glow at Cressy’s name. 
Arms glittering tro’ the dust, soon mark the track, 
Where six score thousand Frenchmen lead the attack ; 
Each now beholds opposing force, and straight, 

The exulting French, with four fold force elate, 
Onward commence the attack :—firm as a rock 

In calm suspence, the British wait the shock. 

First the French howmen spend their w:sted strength 
In showers of arrows at too distant length, 

While till the Gallic weapons fall around, 

The English archers keep unmov'd the ground ; 

Nor through the air their deadly arrows fly, 

Appall'd their foes retreat, or wounded die. 


Now from the centre round on every side 
The battle rages ;—Gallia’s ranks divide; 
In pour the British:—mark their first defeat, 
And see the youthful Prince sustain the thickest heat. 
Fresh legions charge ;—again the armies close— 
Again the British paralyze their foes. 
The French reserve attacks. Britannia’s king, 
Who posted near, unmov'd, reserv'd his wing, 
Beholds the unequal combat: none afraid, 
He deems the conquest sure, nor lends his aid, 
But nobly answers: ‘ Since the day is won, 
I will not share the glory with my son.’ 


The royal word with pride the soldiers hear, 
And quick respond with a triumphant cheer. 
* * * * * * * * 
While thus the King abroad wide conquest spread ; 
The Queen at home twin'd laurels for his head. 
Revolting Scotland arm’d her vengeful band, 
And rush’d impetuous to despoil the Jand : 
But Queen Philippa soon destroy’d their boast, 
Captur'd their King, and overthrew his host.” 


Art. 26.—Osman, a Turkish Tale. Pp. 48. Hamilton. 1815. 
An imitation of Lord Byron, by “a young gentleman scarcely 
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critic. The peculiarities of the Noble Minstrel are of that kind 
which are strikingly adapted to kindle in the juvenile bosom, the 
flame of romantic enthusiasm ; and even his lordship’s errors have 
so much attractive daringness and are exhibited in such seducing 
colours, that their effect on the young and inexperienced mind is 
scarcely a suiject of surprize, we might add, of regret: for the 
opinions of -a.youth on speculative points can hardly deserve se- 
rious attention, and it is almost certain that he himself, will cor- 
rect, in his maturer years, the mistakes of his adolescence. 

The story of Osman may be briefly told. 

The hero, of course, as handsome, brave, and virtuous a youth 
as ever breathed, from his infancy the playmate, becomes in his 
riper years, the devoted lover of Leila, the daughter of a Turkish 
Emir, called Hassan. Previous to demanding her hand in mar- 
riage, he takes a journey through foreign lands. On his return 
he finds Leila united to’ Selim, a dashing Musulman, “ wealthy— 
young,” ond of “ tall and noble frame” —but withal possessing 
a tolerable share of pride, envy, guile, and other heroic etceteras. 
Osman, enraged at the success of this interesting gentleman, 
challenges him. They engage in deadly fray. Osman remains 

victorious, but his wounded rival employs a diabolical artifice to 
circumvent. He implores Osman to procure him a draught of 
water to cool his fevered lips, and the generous youth hastens to a 
neighbouring stream to fulfil this request. He returns with the 
water in his ‘“ casque’’: (we knew not till now that the Turks 
wear helmets,) and kneels down by the side of Selim to present 
the refreshing element; the villain quaffs, but in restoring the 
casque to Osman, takes the opportunity of planting his dagger in 
the bosom of his unsuspecting enemy—and expires. Osman’s 
death quickly ensues, and Leila, unable to bear the sorrowful 
tidings, follows him to the grave. 

The execution of the poem is highly creditable to the author, 
and not unfrequently reminds us of the style of his prototype, 
The description of a Grecian evening is powerful and picturesque. 


«Tis eve—and o’er fair Helles’ winding spray 
Fast sheds the Delphic god his parting ray, 

And in those tides which unregarded lave 

His own domain, prepares his golden grave ;* 
Tinged with the last receding gleams of light, 

In radiant splendour glows each pine-capt height : 





* <¢ This idea has unintentionally been taken from Moore. I was not aware of 
it till very receutly—when opening one of his volumes, his quarto of 1806, [ 
found the expression in nearly the saine form adopted before me. The difficulty 
of distinguishing between invention and memory is so great, that I trust the 
goodnatured reader will admit it as av excuse for any seeming plagiarisms 
which may occur in the following tale: as [ can assure hii they are like the 
above, wholly unintentional.’’ 
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And sinking slow on Gargara’s * dizzy brow 

A fainter tint his feebler beams bestow. 

Soon comes grey twilight on—the fr shening breeze 
Wafts the sweet fragrance of the orange trees ; 

And every passing zephyr on his wings 

A thousand varied odours gently brings. 

Fast fades from view the well-known Sestian shore, 
For Hero’s beacon blazes there no more ; 

Though there the star of eve, with placid ray, 

Still joys to linger and protract its stay. 

And now night gently waves her dusky wing, 

And all is hush’d—save where some fountain spring 
Tn babbling murmurs greets the listening ear— 
For many a fount still sweetly murmureth there ;— 
Or where some tuneful mariner’s guitar 

Salutes meek Hesper’s mildly beaming star. 

Oft let me rove at eve along this shore, 

Where, Greece, thy wisest—bravest—roved before ; 
Or seated on some parted Hero's mound, 

Weep o'er the fetters of this far-famed ground ; 
Think o'er the glories of its days gone by, 

And pay the tribute of a classic sigh. 

Who can forget, that in this mouldering grave 
Rest the cold ashes of the Pthian brave ? 

Who can forget ‘twas by yon ruined wall + 

Great Hector fell—and Homer sang his fall ? 

Look at yon mountains dizzy peak, that shrouds 
His snow-capt head behind impending clouds— 
‘Tis Ida’s hill—upon that sacred brow 
The Thunderer dwelt—where are his glories now ? 
Gone—to Oblivion’s torpid arms consigned— 
Gone—as the fleeting dust before the wind.” 


death of Selim is related with pathos. 


‘‘ Far in the chambers of th’ empurpled west, 

The sun was sinking to his nightly rest— 

Bright flashed his ray, and Osman thought that ne’er 
His “ parting smile” had seem'd so sweetly fair. 

He tracked his course adown the sloping sky, 

And watched his progress with an anxious eye ; 

But, ere he sank beneath the reddening spray, 

His farewell beam illumed a form of clay. 

Life waned—the glazing eye grew dim—the heart 
Forgat to play its wonted throbbing part ;— 














* Gargara is the loftiest of the Idwan chain of mountains. See Clarke. 


+ Alluding to Bouarbashi, now proved by Chandler, Clarke, and others, t « 


have been the site of ‘* beleagured Ilium.” 
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His head sunk down—the struggle’s o’er—he’s gone— 
Farewell—thou bravest best beloved one.— 


And he is gone !—as good—as great—as brave, 

As aught of dust that ever passed the grave. 

Bright shines the sun—it sparkleth not for him— 
Joy lights each cye—his sight alone is dim ;— 

And though sad Friendship shuddereth at the thought, 
And Hope discrediteth—yet he is nought.” 


Art. 27.—The Duel: a Satirical Poem, in Four Cantos, with other Poems. By 
L.O. Saaw. Pp. 147. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


Tue object of this Hudibrastic poem is to bring into contemp 
the odious and sanguinary practice of duelling. This alone woul. 
be sufficient to make us regard the author with a favourable eyc 
and incline us to draw up our report of his book with a due atten 
tion to the excellence of his motive. But we feel pleasure i 
avowing that the intrinsic merits of “‘Tue Due” are sufficienth 
respectable to warrant our commendation of it as a spirited im. 
tation’of Butler. 


Arr. 28.—Sacred Sketches from Scripture History. Py Mrs. Henry Route 
Pp. 117. Law and Whitaker. 1815. 


Mrs. Rolle introduces her elegant versification of some of the 
most prominent events of the Scriptures with the following mo- 
dest and appropriate Advertisement, 


« Ata moment when every exertion is employed in spreading 
the knowledge of the Sacred Writings, through all classes of So- 
ciety, the Authoress is induced to add. her feeble efforts to so goo 
a cause; perhaps vainly hoping, that by thus dilating some 
passages, and clothing them in the alluring gar) of verse, she may 
lead some of the younger part of the community to dwell on the 
beauties of Scripture, and so induce them to search for themselves 
This little work, composed in retirement, would never have mei 
the public eye, but for the above consideration; to the candow 
and indulgence of the Public she submits it, sensible that on that 
candour and indulgence must rest her only hope of acceptance.” 


In so amiable and pious a motive we most cordially give our un 
qualified praise, and the manner in which the Authoress has ex 
ecuted a task so honourable to herself, requires our critical appro. 
bation. The polished beauty of the verse shews considerable an 
studious reading in the poetical literature of England; the adven- 
titious embellishments evince a pleasing imagination and the sen- 
timents are uniformly indicative of a mind that has fully imbibed 
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the spirit of the Sacrep Wrirtincs. 
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think, is a happy example of Mrs. Rolle’s poetic facility. 





«Through golven clouds the Sun, descending low, 
Has o’er the landscape pour'd a crimson glow; 
Rich purple tints o’cr Carmel’s side are spread, 

And the list r-ys still shine on Tabor’s head ; 
In low soft notes, the feather’d warblers pay 
Their last sweet tri. ute to departing day; 
Yon chryst«l brook with soothing murmur glides, 
As light, thin mists play on its flowery sides; 
The herds and flocks in peaceful groups are laid, 
Where lofty cedars spread their solemn shade; 
The glowing light shines through yon arch-way tall, 
And from those towers the lengthen’d shadows fall ; 
As from the field, where now his labours close, 
The peaceful swain retires to calm repose. 


Beside yon grove appears a humble shed, 
O’er whose low roof a clustering Vine is spread ; 
Its simple wicket’s deck’d with fragrant bower, 
And round its lattice blooms each beauteous flower; 
Behold half veil’d by evening's soften’d light, 
What lovely female form now meets the sight! 
On her fair cheek youth’s brightest roses glow, 
Whilst golden tresses shade her neck of snow: 
Devoutly rapt, she lifts her azure eyes, 

As from her lips sweet solemn notes arise ; 
To that fair form each mortal grace is given, 
And to her mind, the purity of heaven. 


What suddenlight around the chamber plays, 
As fades each object in its silver rays ! 
Whilst Eden’s fragrant gales are breath'd around, 
And through the air angelic voices sound; 
—The light divides!—a godlike form descends, 
As the meek maid, in awe-struck reverence, bends; 
His glittering wings diffuse divine perfume, 
And on his brow celestial roses bloom, 
Round his wing’d feet the golden sandals twine, 
And his light robes in azure lustre, shine, 
Whilst heavenly majesty celestial grace, 
Shine in his form and smile upon his face, 
As he declares the mandate from above, 
And shows the wonders of redeeming love. — 


‘ Hail! favor'd Virgin! know, to thee is given 
To share the mightiest act of gracious Heaven ! 
O’er thy pure head, the holy mystic Dove 
Shall spread the shadow of celestial love ; 





«The Annunciation,” we 
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Chaste as thou art, from thee a Son shall rise, 
For mortal sin, the immortal sacrifice! 

The spotless Lamb of Gol, for sinners slain, 
O’er Heaven and Earth shall hold his boundless reign ; 
Heaven's mighty King shall sheath th’avenging sword, 
And more than Eden be to man restor’d!’ 











Through opening clouds, ascending to the skies, 
Midst heavenly choirs, behold the Angel rise ! 
A holy rapture all her soul inspires, 
And, in her heort Faith lights her purest fires. 
“4— Almighty God !" she cries, ‘ whose love has shed 
These gracious f :vors on thy handmaid’s head, 
Fulfil'the glorious work thou hast begun! 
Lord! as in Heaven, on Earth thy will be done!’ ” 

















TRAVELS. 

Arr. 29.—A Tour through some Parts of Istria, Carniola, Styria, Austria, The 
Tyrol, Italy, and Sicily, in the Spring of 1814. By a Young English Mer- 
chant. Pp. 268. Gale and Co. 1815. 








THe observations made use of in the course of this tour through 
countries, some of which are |.ut little known beyond their own 
boundaries, bespeak a mind determined to think for itself. After 
the panegyric which it has been the fashion to bestow on the Ger- 
man character, since the appearance of Madame ce Stael’s work, 
it is rather startling to read of the inhabitants of Vienna, that they 
actually are not the most virtuous race of mortals on the face of 
the earth. 

«* Their morals are of the very loosest kind. A woman marries 
only that she may consider herself at full liberty to do what she 
pleases. ‘The husband on his side does not scruple to keep other 
women publicly, and that often with the consent of his wife. 
With such examples before their eyes, much good cannot be ex- 
pected from the children. 

«« The merchant's character does not appear in a very amiable 
light. One of their own body said, that there is nothing of which 
they would not be guilty to make money. Many offer to do a 
commission business for three quarters per cent. Now any one 
acquainted with the nature of this business will say, that they can- 


not do this honestly.” 
























NOVELS. 
Art. 30.—Display, a Tale for Young People. By Jane Taytor. 
12mo. Pp.214. Taylor and Co. 1815. 
WE cannot view this “ Display” in the most favourable light— 
neither can we be induced to believe that the principal characters 
will gain many proselytes, 
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A young lady sets out on the uncertain journey of life, like 
many other young ladies—to be admired. A regiment, se garder 
demoisselles, marches inte the town; from which, smitten with the 
outward form and bewitched by the cockade, epaulette, and 
plume nodding over an empty pate, our heroine soon selects her 
hero. ‘Too soon, alas! she discovers that his head is not quite so 
well furnished within, as it was ornamented without, and that he 
wes strongly tainted with the general complaint against scarlet-— 
libertinism. In displaying this propensity, he says to her :— 


*«« « That Emily what d’ye call her, is a confounded pretty girl !’ 
‘Do you think so,’ said the heroine rousing up, ‘well she does 
look rather pretty in her bonnet.’ 

‘ ifere the Lieutenant (who, by the bye it appears had just quit- 
ted the counter of a linen-draper to strut on the parade) resumed 
his walk and his whistle; but the remark had not a fortunate 
effect upon her. The momentary jealousy made him appear sur- 
prisingly more agreeable, and worth securing: and while she sat 
watching him as he paced up and down in the dusk, she said to 
herself :—‘ He whistles uncommonly well.’ ” 


Poor girl! 


Art. 31.—Paired—not Matched, or Matrimony of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, a Novel. By Mrs. Ross. 4 vols, Pp. 253, 252, 200, 
210. Newmanand Co, 1815. 






A exuntry rector, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, is the father of two 
daug)it rs—the elder a serious—the other a sprightly—beauty. 
Sir Henry Bouverie, a neighbouring baronet of guiety and good 
fortune, is deeply smitten with the charms of the pensive sister, 
an | the honourable Mr, Lessingdale, heir presumptive to a duke- 
dom, 2 sentimental gentleman of the bon-ton, pays his devoirs to 
the gay Miss Hamilton. The young parties, by consent of the 
perenuts of the young ladies, are married. Their dispositions vary- 
ing, neither couple are happy in their union—hence the title of the 
work—* Paired—not matched.” This difference of attachment 
gives rise to many scenes of matrimonial contention. The younger 
hovourable fair one, Catherine, sighs to become a dutchess, while 
the domesticated sister Blanche, finds the rank of a Baronet’s lady 
too fashionable to support. Her distaste to a perpetual round of 
company, and the routine of crouded balls, routes, operas, and 
plays, which on her arrival in London she was introduced to, so 
different to the peaceful home of her parents and the shady walks 
and groves of the country, so greatly dissatisficd the Baronet that 
he soon became a careless, or, as our authoress calls him, “‘a 
fashionable husband.” On the other hand the gay Catherine in- 
duiges in every party—dances, sings, and plays, to the admiration 
of the groups of beaux who flutter round and follow her move- 
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ments. Ambition, and to be admired, is her aim—pleasure her 
pursuit. This levity of conduct, it may be supposed, but ill ac- 
cords with the sober sentiments of her husband. ; 

A plot thus laid is capable of embracing a variety of domestic 
contentions, of which Mrs. Ross has well availed herself; and she 
often relieves the picture by adducing examples of conjug \! feli- 


city. We recommend this novel to our newly-married fashion- 
ables. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32.—A new Picture of Paris; or, the Stranger’s Guide to the 
French Metropolis; &c. &c. To which is added, a Description of the 
Environs of Paris, with correct Maps, and an accurate Plan of the 
City. New Edition, enlarged and improved. By Epwarp Pianta, 
Esq. Leigh. 


Tue compilation of this little work is creditable to Mr. Planta’s 
industry, and as a ‘‘ guide’ to the visitor the “ New Picture of 
Paris will be found to answer every purpose ofa Directoire Rai- 
sonée. We must not, however, avoid remarking, that Mr. Planta 
indulges too frequently in those prejudices against the French 
People, which have been engendered and fostered in the hot-beds 
of faction. Our confined limits will not allow us to enter into any 


thing like a full and refutory examination of these errors, but at a 
moment when France, set upon by the wolves and vultures of Rus 
sia, and Prussia, and Austria, and Wirtemburg, and Bavaria &¢- 
is suffering massacre and spoliation from her centre to her extre- 
mities, and when Englishmen are taught to exult in the b° 
destruction of that very spirit to which they owe all ther POSS€Ss 
of Liberty, it would be a dreeliction from propriety tv Pe™mt the 
following passage to pass without observation. 

Speaking of the Museums of Paris, Mr. Pl«ota says, 

** Enriched with the plunder (! !) of evsty department of France, 
and of every conquered kingdom, that <tty may be considered as the 
favourite abode of Science and che Arts.” : 

When the French Nation cast off the mean yoke of the Capetian 
family, their infant freedom was assailed, as it is now, by the confe- 
derated tyrannies of the continent. The martial patriotism of that 
transcendant people blazed forth in omnipotence, and, beaten to 
the dust, humbly craving peace, their enemies purchased it by sur- 
render of territory, and the yielding up of those treasures of art 
which lately adorned the Imperial Palaces and Museums. Tuer 
WERE THE FRUITS OF SOLEMN TREATIES. To say that they were 
plundered, is as clear and absurd an error as it would be to pro- 
nounce the King of Sardinia the lawful Sovereign of England. 
The real plundering is by the Allies, since even granting that the 
war which has led them to Paris, were as just and politic as it ac- 
tually is execrable and foolish, it is only necessary to refer our 

Crit. Rev. Vor. Il. August, 1815. 2E 
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readers to the Convention between Marshals Wellington and Blu- 
cher on the part of the Allies, and his Highness of Eckmuhl pn 
that of the Provisional Government, to establish beyond dispute 
the fact of the abominable hreach of Treaty committed by the Allies 
in the spoliation of the Museums. 


“ Art. XI. Pustic Property, with the exception of that which 
relates towar, whether it belongs to the Government, or depends upon 
the Municipal Authority, sHALL BE RESPECTED, and the Allied Powers 
will not interfere in ANY MANNER with its administration and manage- 
ment.” 


To this Convention our General gave his deliberate and solemn 
assent. It was made on the Third of July, and on the Tenth Blu- 
cher was preparing to blow up the Bridges of Jena and AusTertitz ! 
And this atrocious outrage is succeeded by the Pittace of the 
Pustic Property of the Musea!!! The nominal Ruler of France 
stands by, and suffers all this—yet it may be said, why should he 
interfere? those illustrious acquisitions reflect no, splendour upon 
him. Mementos of French Heroism, they were speaking testimonies 
of that just and settled detestation of his family which we trust will 
redeem them. Next to our confidence in the Diving Justice, we 
place our reliance in the French People for the redress of the ineal- 
culable crimes committed in France by our allies. 


Art. 33.—An Examination of Mr. Sherson's Case, written in 1810. 
¥» which are added the Opinions of the Judges of his Majesty's 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, on his Trial, April, 1814; 
ai the General Letter, in consequence, from the Government at 
Mads to the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India 


Nea 30th June} 1814. Pp. 93. No Bookseller's name. 


Tuts little tract is eared, though not written, by Mr. Sherson. 
It presents a very clear and ergumentative exposition of his case, 
and forms an exceilent introduction to the Report of the Debate 
on the subject, noticed in our last. We particularly applaud the 
extreme mildness with which the whole is drawn up. No ex- 
pressions of acrimony, no epithets of reproach, no allusions of 
an offensive nature, have fallen within our observance. Indeed, 
the “‘ examination” is conducted with especial regard to de- 
corum. But this, far from being prejudicial to Mr. Sherson, is 
every way advantageous to him. Every circumstance of his 
persecution thus presents additional claims tq credence, and too 
evidently bears the stamp of fairness and reality not to induce 
conviction in all impartial minds. The whole case is pregnant 
with proof, that the government of Madras, like most other 
governments, may be seduced from the path of justice, by the 
low intrigue and petty chicanery of its most worthless depen: 
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dants; who, to gratify a base and unfounded enmity, are not 
contented with bringing irretrievable disgrace upon themselves, 
but have the audacity to make their masters partners in their 
obloquy. 


Art. 34.—Hints for establishing an Office in Newcastle, for collecting 
and recording authentic Information relative to the State of the Col- 
lieries in its Neighbourhood, and the Progress that has been made 
towards ascertaining the Nature and Constitution of the Strata below 
those Seams, to which the Workings in this Country have been con- 
fined. By Witttam Tuomas, Esq. To which are added, Obser- 
vations on the necessity of adopting legislative Measures, to diminish 
the Probability of the Recurrence of fatal Accidents in Collieries, and 
to prolong the Duration of the Coal Mines of the United Kingdoms. 
By Witttam Cuapman, Esq. Civil Engineer. Being two Essays, 
read at a Meeting of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, and published by Order of the Society. Pp. 34. 
Cradock and Joy. 


Tue object of Mr. Thomas is so specifically stated in the title, 
as to preclude the necessity of our reciting it. Of the humanity 
as well as utility of his plan, we are equally convinced. It is calcu- 
lated to ensure to the proprietors of coal-mines, much better know- 
ledge of their subterranean possessions than they now possess, and 
to prevent, ina great measure, the dreadful catastrophes which fre- 
qu ntly happen to the workmen employed in exploring them. The 
observations of Mr, Chapman deserve similar commendation. 

We recommend the publication to the serious attention of all 
who are connected with collieries, and trust that the legislature 
will not be tardy in profitting by the hints it contains. 


Art. 35.—Le Cri d'un Francais. Pp.8. Londres. Juigné. 


A weak and tedious tirade against Napoleon by one M. Chateau- 
neuf, Very venomous, and very absurd. 





Art. 36.—The Conversations of Emily. Abridged from the French. 
Pp. 270. DartonandCo. 1815. 


A very decorous Bourbonish little thing, and admirably adapted 
for the Angouléme Nursery of Hartwell—which will, shortly, we 
suppose, recover the presence of its amiable patroness. Its praise- 
worthy object is to imbue the minds of infants with most delightful 
insensibility to the virtues of patriotism, and to train them into 
notions favourable to a system of sober slavery, and dull submis 
sion to the laughable old regune. 
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Art. 37.— Essays on History, particularly the Jewish, Assyrian, Persian, and 
Roman; with Examinations, for the Use of Young Persons. By Jonn Hou- 
LAND. Pp.358. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 
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Tuis is a well-arranged and useful compendium of General 
History. In deducing the matter of his little volume, Mr. Hol- 
Jand has had recourse to the most authentic and impartial works. 
His reflections are usually just, and conceived in a spirit of can- 
dour and discrimination, that bespeaks him qualified for more ex- 
tensive undertakings. The introductory essays on ‘The Nature 
and Uses of History,” and ‘On Ancient and Modern History and 
Historians,” are calculated to infuse laudable and liberal senti- 
ments in the youthful mind; and the very comprehensive list of 
questions upon all the important events, and their causes, moral 
consequences, &c. cannot fail to give it a deserved claim to the at- 
tention of schoolmasters, and the heads of seminaries, to whose 









patronage we venture to recommend it. 
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LIST OF NEW 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on the most important Sub- 
jects.. By the late Rev. J. Andrews, 
L.L.B. late Vicar of Marden, Kent, 
Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 
Dorset, and Author of The Scripture 
Doctrine of Divine Grace. 2d Edition. 

A Guide to the reading and study of 
the Holy Scriptures ; with an illustra- 
tive Supplement. By Augustus Her- 
man Frank. Translated by William 
Jaques. 2d Edition. 

Discourses chiefly on Practical Sub- 
jects. By the Rev. Newcombe Cappe. 
8vo. 

On Terms of Communion, with a 
particular View to the Case of the Bap- 
tists and Peedobaptists. By Robert 
Hall, M.A. 8vo. 

An Answer to the Question, Why 
are You a Baptist. By a Baptist Mi- 
nister. 8vo. 

The Theological, Biblical, and Ec- 
clesiastical Dictionary, serving as a 

ral Note-book to all Passages, 
ames, and Facts, connected with 
the Old an:| New Testament, and with 
Ecclesiastical History: and ae a 
species of Cyclopedia of Religious 
Rnowledge =r Soutiak, founded 
throughout on the most approved Au- 
thorities. By John Robinsor, D.D. 
late of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Spirit of the British Missions. 
ro! a Clergyman, a Member of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

The Character of Moses. By the 
Rev. Joseph Townsend, M.A. Vol. 2. 
Ato 


Remarkable Sermons of Rachel Ba- 
ker; with Pious Ejaculations, deli- 
vered during Sleep. Taken in Short- 
hand ; with Remarks by Dr. Mitchell, 
the late Dr. Priestly, and Dr. Douglas. 
12mo. 

Diatessaron, seu Integra Historia 
Domini nostri Jesus Christi, Latine, 
ex quatuor Evangeliis inter se collatis 
ipsis que Evangelistarum verbisapte et 
ordinate dispositis confecta. E. Ver- 
sione, precipue Castellionis castigata 
et emendata, cui prefiguntur tabular 
Palestine Geographica, necnon ordo 
rerum. Inusum Scholarum. Opera 
et Studio T. Thirlwall, A.M. Editio 
Secunda. 12mo. 

The Scripture Directory on the 
leading Subjects of the Old and New 
Testament. By Thomas Jones, Cu- 
rate of Creaston. New Edition. 12mo. 

Sermons selected and abridged from 
the Works of the Rev. W. Beveridge, 
D.D. late Bishop of St. Asaph. 2 vol. 
8vo. 

Discourses on the principal Points 
of the Socinian Controversy. By Ralph 





Master of the Free Grammar School 
at Ravenstonedale. 


Wardlaw. Second Edition, 8vo. 


Six Hunderd Skeletons of Sermons, 





List of New Books, 


By the Rev. Charles Simeons, M.A. 5 
vols. 8vo. New Edition. 

The Family Prayer Book abridged, 
containing Forms of Prayer for every 
Day in the Week, ascribed to the Rev. 
W. May. 18mo. 

A Sermon delivered in the Parish 
Church of Richmond, (Surry) on Sun- 
day, the 30th July, 1815, on behalf of 
the sufferers at the Battle of Waterloo. 
By the Rev. Edward Patteson, 8vo. 

EDUCATION. 

Elements of French Grammar. By 
the Rev. J. Gerardot. A.B. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 

Delassemens de la Jeunesse. 4 
tomes. 18mo. 

Six Lessons on Writing, with a New 
System for Figures, feunded on Ma- 
thematical Principles simplified. By 
G. B. King. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic. By J. 
Carver, of Pimlico. 

A Key to the Classical Pronuncia- 
tion of Greek, Latin, and Scripture 

roper Names. By J. Walker. Fifth 
dition, 8vo. 

Mangnall’s (Richmal) Compendium 
of Geography, for the Use of Schools 
and private Families. 12mo. 

Illustration of English Philology. 
By Mr. Richardson. 4to. 

An Introduction to Geography. 

The Elements of Arithmetic, edited 
for the Use of Schools. By W. Jaques, 
private Teacher. 

The Lancasterian and Dr. Bell's 
Plan of Education improved, in which 
the Excellencies are united and Evils 
avoided. By W. Mosely, Author of 
the Memoir on the Importance and 
Practicability of translating the Scrip- 
tures into the Chinese Language, and 
circulating them in that vast Empire. 

Five Hundred Questions on Gold- 
smith’s History of Greece, By J. 
Gorton. 18mo. 

A new Latin Primer, or Companion 
to the Latin Grammars. In Three 
Parts. By Joseph Guy, jun. 18mo. 

Short Greek dew dy on an im- 

roved plan, containing the most useful 

les m Syntax; being a concise In- 

troduction to the Writing of Greek. 
By the Rev. J. Picquot. 12mo. 

The Juvenile Preceptor ; or an Easy 
Introduction to Reading, being a pro- 
gressive Book of Monosyllables “ay * 
ed to the Capacities of Children. By 
John Blaymires. Third Edition, 18mo. 
" Steps to Sense Verses, or a Set of 
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Exercises to be rendered into Latin 
Hexameters and Pentameters. For 
the Use of Schools. 12mo. 

A Cyphering-Book, neatly printed 
in Script, containing Examples and 
a in simple and compound - 

umbers ; selected from J. Thomson’s 
** Practical Treatise on Arithmetic.” 

HISTORY. 

The History of Ancient Europe, from 
the earliest Times to the Subversion of 
the Western Empire; with a Survey 
of the most important Revolutiou in 
Asia and Africa: in a Series of Letters 
from a Gentleman to his Son, intended 
as an Accompaniment to Dr. Russell’s 
History of Modern Europe. 3 vols, 
8vo. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Dr. Johnson ; with Cri- 
tical Observations on his Works, By 
Robert Anderson, M.D. 8vo. 

Memoirs of an Old Wig. 8vo. 

The Life and Campaigus of Field- 
Marshal Prince Blucher. from his 
Birth to 1815. Translated from the 
German of Count Gneisenau, with Ad- 
ditions. By J. E. Marston, “ 8vo. 

Memoirs of Captain James Wilson, 
containing an Account of his Enter- 

rize in India, his Conversion and 
slecdioneey Voyage to the South Seas, 
and his Death. By John Griffin. 

LAW. 

Lawof Carriers, ByHenry Jeremy, 
Esq. 8vo. 

Report of the Trial, John Boys v. 
Miss Mary Edmunds, for Three al- 
leged Poetical Libels. 8vo. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Critical Inquiry into the Pathology 
of Scrofula, in which the Origin of 
that Disease is accounted for on new 
Principles. By G. Henning, M.D. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Forensic Redicine, or 
Medical Jurisprudence. By O. W. 
Bradley, M.D. Bristol. . 

Spurzheim’s (1. G. M.D.) Outlines 
of his Dr. Gall’s Physiognomical Sys~ 
tem, 12mo. 

Minutes of Cancer, and Cancerous 
Tendency ; a new Edition. By Sam, 
Young. 8vo. 

FO age = ba oy s 
ildren ; irst. oha 
ra oe Esq’ M.D. : i 
armacopeeia Collegii Regalis Me- 
dicorum Londinensis, M.DCCC.1X. 
8vo. 


Facts and Observations on Liver 
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222 List of New Books. 


Complaints and Bilious Disorders in 

eral; prescribing a new and suc- 
cessful Mode of Treatment ; illustrated 
and confirmed by anumerous Selection 
of Cases: with Remarks not noticed 
by former Writers, being the result of 
long and extensive Practice in various 
Climates, particularly directed to these 
Diseases. Second edition, considera- 
bly enlarged, and with additional Cases. 
8vo. boards. By John Faithhorn, of 
Berners Street, formerly Surgeon in 
the Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice. 

Medical and Surgical Remarks, in- 
eluding a Description of a simple and 
effective Method of removing Polyp: 
from the Uterus. By Edward Grain- 
ger. 8vo. 

Elemeuts of Pathology and Thera- 
peutics. By C. H. Parry. 

A Translation of the London Phar- 
macopeia; the corrected edition. pub- 
lished July 1615, with Notes. Bya 
London Physician. 8vo. 

Elemeuts of Medical Jurisprudence. 
By S.Farr,M.D. Third edition; with 
Dr. Hunter’s Signs of Murder in Bas- 
tard Children. 12mo. 


CHOROGRAPHY. 


A Geographical and Historical Ac- 
tormt of the Island of St. Helena; ts 
which is subjoined a brief Memoir of 
Napoleon. 

A Picturesque Description of St. He- 
lena, from personal Examination. By 
Jaines Johuson, Esq. 


TRAVELS, 


Travels in Russia, Poland, the Bal- 
tic, &c. By Robert Johnston, A.M. 
Ato. 


POETRY. 


Episodes from Shah Nameb. By S. 
Weston. 8vo. 

Poems from the Danish. By W. S. 
Walker, 12mo. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths, a 
Poem. By R.Southey, Esq. Third 
Edition. 2 vols. 

Monthermer, a Poem. By Edward 
Qurilinan, Esq. vo. 

By Charlotte 


Original Poems. 
Nooth. &vo. 

Opoleyta, or a Tale of Ind; a Poem. 
By Bertie Ambrosse.  @vo. 

Consolation, with other Poems. By 
the Rev. Wm. Gillespie. 8vo. 

A Collection of Ancient and Modern 


Ballads, Tales, and Songs ; 





with Notes and Observations. By J.” 
Gilchrist. 2 vols. 12mo. 
DRAMA. 

Living in London; a Comedy, in 
Three Acts. 8vo. 

My Wife! ‘ What Wife?” a Co- 
medy, in Three Acts. By Eaton S. 
Barrett, Esq. 8vo. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

The Baron of Faleonberg ; or Childe 
Harold: in Prose. By Mrs. Bridget 
Bluemantle. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Dartmouth Parsonage: a Tale for 
Youth. Sécond Edition. 

Lady Jane’s Pocket: a Novel. 4 
vols. By the Author of Silvanella, 

Family Estate ; or Lost and Won: 
a Novel. By Mrs. Ross. 8vo. 

A Tri tof. ndou ; or the Humours 
of a Berwick Smack, interspersed 
with topographical Notes. 12mo. 

Zeluca; or educated and uneducat- 
ed Women: a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Cavern of Astolpho: a Spanish 
Romance. 2 vols, I2mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Hints regarding the Agricuitaral 
State of the Netherlands, compared 
with that of Great Britain. By Sir J. 
Sinclair, Bart. 8vo. 

On the Slave Trade, and on the 
Slavery of the Blacks and of the Whites. 
By a Friend of Men of all Colours. 

The Gallery of Contemporary Bri- 
tish Portraits. No. 20. 

The Twelve Scholars ; or short Me- 
moirs intended for Young Persons in 
humble Life. 18mo. 

Structures of Eternal Import and 
Universal Concern. By Antrophilos. 
12mo. 

Philosophical and Mathematical 
Dictionary. py Dr. Hutton. 2 vols. 
4to. A new Edition improved. 

The Sportsman’s Directory; or 
Park and Game-keeper’s Companion. 
By John Mayer, Game-keeper. 12mo. 

Hints to the Directors and Patrons 
of Schools. By Mrs. Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton. 12mo. 

Plain Directions for making Returns 
where necessary, under the Property- 
Tax Acts, to avoid Fines, &c. By G. 
P. Andrews, Bristol. 8vo. 

Auew Table of Rates of the Assessed 
Taxes, payable from April 1815, with 
Rules for charging them, Exemptions 
and Allowances for Children, and a 
oartt ou Appeals, By the Same. 

v0. : 














List of New Books. 


An Account of the Battle of Water- 
loo, with an Appendix, containing the 
British, French, Prussian, and Spa- 
nish Official Details of the Engage- 
ment; with a Sketch of the Battle. 
By a British Officer on the Staff. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Integrity of the 
Greek Vulgate, &c. of the New Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. F. Noland. 8vo. 

Hints from an Invalid Mother to her 
Daughter, on Subjects connected with { 
Moral and Religious Improvement in 
the Conduct of Life in various Rela- 
tions. By Anna Williams. 

Baxteriana; containing a Selection 
from the Works of Baxter. Collected 
by Arthur Young, Esq. F.R.S. 12mo. 

Lessons for Persons in Humble Life. 
Fourth edition, 12mo. 

Travels at Home, and Voyages by 
the Fire-side. 5 vols. 18mo. 
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the Philanthropist. By Miss Weeks. 


3 vols. 12mo. 

A Narrative of the late Mr. W. D. 
Sandys, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 12mo. 

The Traveller’s Guide to Madeira 
and the West Indies; being a Hiero- 
glyphic Kepresentation of Appearances 
and Ineidents during a Voyage, Out 
Land P smewards. 

* Vicissitudes of Life, exemplified in 
the interesting Memoirs of a Y 
Lady, in a Series of Letters. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Essays on the Mythology, &c. on 
Ancients. By G.S. Weidemann. 8vo, 

Wood's Athene Oxonienses. By P. 
Bliss. Volume the Second, 4to. 

A Collection of valuable and original 
Receipts for making very superior rich 
flavoured Imitations of Foreign Wines, 





Memoirs of the Villars Family, or 


&e. By J. Fitch, Esq 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Yielding to the wishes of numerous Correspondents, thz Proprietors have 
. consented to deviate from their usual plan, by inserting in the pre- 
sent, and every future Number of the Criticat Review, a List of 


Publications about to issue from the Press. 


They, therefore, take this 


opportunity of informing Authors and Publishers, that they will be 
to receive all such notices as they may deem it expedient to 


forward to the Editor. 


/Esopi Fabule Selecte, with 
English Notes, for the Use of 
Schools. By E. H. Barker, Esq. 
Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Cicero de Officiis ; with Eng- 
lish Notes, critical and explana- 
tory. The text is taken from 
the best edition. For Students 
at College and Schools. 12mo. 


Ovidii Metamorphoses Selec- 
tz et in usum Scholarum ex- 
purgate ; cum Notis Anglicis. 
By the Rev. C. Bradley. On the 
plan of his Pheedrus, Eutro- 
pius, &c. 

The Naval Monitor ; contain- 
ing many useful Hints for both 
the public and private Conduct 
of the Young Gentlemen in or 


its Branches; in the course of 
which, and under the Remarks 
on Gunnery, are some Observa- 
tions on the Naval Actions with 
America. Also a Plan for im- 
proving the Naval System, as it 
regards that most useful Set of 
Petty Officers, the Midshipmen, 
By an Officer in the Navy. 

Paris during the interesting 
Month of July, 1815. A Series 
of Letters, addressed to a Friend 
in London. By W.D. Fellowes, 
Esq. Illustrated by Portraits of 
the Royal Family of France, en- 
groupe; a present Likeness of 
Bonaparte, en-vignette; and other 
interesting Plates, in 1 vol. 

‘Tracts on various Subjects re- 
lative to St. Helena. By Major 





entering that Profession, in all 


Alexander Beatson, 
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Retribution! or the Ghost of | Elizabeth de Mowbray, or the 
Captain Wright. By Captain | Heir of Douglas: an historical 
Fairman. Romance. 4 vols. 

Romantic Facts, or Which is Matilda and Malek Adhel, a 
his Wife? 4 vols. Romance. By Mad. Cottin, Au- 

Emmeline, or the Orphan of | thor of Elizabeth, or the Exiles 
the Castle. By Charlotte Smith. | of Siberia, &c. Third edition, 
New edition. 4 vols. , \4 vols. 


————EEEEEEEEEE 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the congratulatory letter of 
our Lincolnshire correspondent. We thank him for the high opi- 
nion he expresses of our labours, as well as for his good wishes 
for their continued success. To his interrogatory, our answer is in 
the affirmative; and it will be our pleasure to attend to the com- 
munications he proposes to submit to us. 

Mr. Faithhorn will observe that his request has been acceded to. 

We have no reason to question the fact mentioned by Mr. 
Wright; but, as heis a constant reader of the Criticat Review, 
he must be well aware that the neglect alluded to is not impu- 
table to the present Editor. He will see that, in conformity to 
our plan, which we are determined to adhere to, his tract has been 
noticed with all possible promptness. 

Rarto is quite mistaken in his argument. The Criticat Re- 
view is far from being inconsistent, in opposing the policy of the 
reigning ministry, while it avows an attachment to the Constitu- 
tion; the inconsistency would be, in professing to support the lat- 
ter, and not censuring all those, whose projects it deems inimical 
to its welfare. The state is one and immutable ministries are 
many and fluctuating: consequently, they who wish to uphold its 
interests, would belie their declaration, were they indiscrimi- 
nately to adopt the views of whatever men, chance or caprice may 
place at the helm. 











Several works have been sent this month too late for insertion ; 
we, therefore, repeat our request to Publishers, that they will for- 
ward all books intended for early notice before the 18th of every 
month. 


*,* The following Articles will appear, with many others, in 
the next Number: 


Palmer's Life of John Sobieski, King | Journal of Penrose,a Seaman. A. 

of Poland. M. Hannah More's Essay on the Life and 
Blumenbach's Institutes. T. Character of St. Paul. 0. 
Penn's Bioscope of Life. 8. Johnson's Picturesque View of St. He- 
Martin's Circle of the Mechanical Arts. 


lena. M. 
T. M Park's last Mission to Africa. 
The Observant Pedestrian Mounted. a. o i 





